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SOME ASPECTS OF 
THE FOLKLORE OF WATER WITCHING 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


By Evon Z. Voct anp Peccy GoLpe 


NAL OF AMERICAN FOLKLORE, Lee F. Vance writing on “Three Lessons 

in Rhabdomancy” in 1891 concludes with these words: “The last lesson we 
would attempt to gather from the divining rod is this: once let a superstitious 
practice start, there is no telling how or when it will end.”? 

That Vance was an acute observer and an astute prophet will be evident in the 
present article, reporting some of the results of a recent study of water witching in 
which we found there are now an estimated 25,000 practicing water diviners in the 
United States.* In the face of almost unanimous scientific opinion that there is no 
basis for believing in the efficacy of water witching as a reliable empirical technique 
for finding water, the practice currently flourishes in rural American culture, and 
popular books championing its cause appear on best-seller lists.* 

After providing a brief historical glimpse at the European background of the 
water witching pattern and its diffusion to other parts of the world, this paper will 
focus upon a description of the folklore of water witching as it is now found in the 
United States, and then discuss the theoretical implications of the persistence of this 
curious medieval practice in a society that prides itself on achievements in science and 
technology. 

History and distribution of the pattern. In 1556, Georgius Agricola, who had 
served for some years as the town physician of a mining camp in Bohemia, published 
his great work, De Re Metallica. Agricola had spent his spare time visiting the mines 
and smelters and studying the techniques of the miners, and his book provides us 
with the first detailed description of the divining rod in the form of the forked twig 
still used in rural American communities. Agricola tells us that: 


LT the first, and only previous article on water witching to appear in the JOUR- 


There are many great contentions between miners concerning the forked twig, for 
some say that it is of the greatest use in discovering veins, and others deny it. Some of 
those who manipulate and use the twig, first cut a fork from a hazel bush with a knife, 
for this bush they consider more efficacious than any other for revealing the veins, especially 
if the hazel bush grows above a vein... . All alike grasp the forks of the twig with their 
hands, clenching their fists, it being necessary that the clenched fingers should be held 
toward the sky in order that the twig should be raised at that end where the two branches 
meet. They then wander hither and thither at random through mountainous regions. It 
is said that the moment they place their feet on a vein the twig immediately turns and 
twists, and so by its action discloses the vein; when they move their feet again and go 
away from that spot the twig becomes once more immobile. 


The truth is, they assert, the movement of the twig is caused by the power of the 
veins, and sometimes this is so great that the branches of trees growing near a vein are 
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deflected toward it. On the other hand, those who say the twig is of no use to good and 
serious men, also deny that the motion is due to the power of the veins, because the twigs 
will not move for everybody, but only for those who employ incantations and craft.‘ 


Many scholars have pointed to earlier references which they believe antedate the 
Agricola description.© The much quoted Biblical reference to Moses’ striking the 
rock with his rod, thus producing water for his followers in the wilderness (Num- 
bers XX: 9-11), has been regarded by enthusiasts of water witching as a significant 
reference to the divining rod; and we have been told by several American diviners 
that “Moses was the first water witch.” With a little imagination, one can also see 
the ancestors of the forked twig in the rods that the Scythians, Persians, Medes, 
Greeks, and Romans used for divination.® It is true that the Romans were responsible 
for the name virgula divina ‘divining rod,’ but this instrument was used for taking 
auguries by casting bits of wood. Although the Greek words rhabdos ‘rod’ and 
manteia ‘divination’ are the roots for the term “rhabdomancy,” there is no concrete 
evidence for water or mineral divining in ancient Greece. Figures of Mediterranean 
idols bearing forked rods have been found, but it is more likely that these rods are 
symbols of power and authority.’ The most clinching evidence against these dubious 
early references is that the ancient naturalists like Pliny all give detailed directions 
for finding water, but mention nothing akin to the divining rod of the Middle Ages.® 

The historical evidence becomes clearer in the 1500’s. William Barrett, the great 
authority who devoted much of his life to the study of water divining, found a 
sketchy 1430 reference in a manuscript left by a mine surveyor.® By the next century, 
the publication (including Agricola’s famous description) indicates that the practice 
was in general use in Germany for searching for minerals, and that from this time on 
it was arousing a spirited controversy—a controversy which has stimulated innu- 
merable scientific (or allegedly scientific) investigations, and has led to the publica- 
tion of the astonishing sum of over 1000 books, pamphlets, and articles in the past 
400 years. We know of no subject, unless it be politics or religion, that is calculated 
to set off any more passionate argument between the “believers” and the “skeptics.” 
Agricola opened the debate on the technical side with his statement that, “There are 
many great contentions between miners concerning the forked twig. . . .” In 1953 we 
read in the pages of Kenneth Roberts’ The Seventh Sense: “Only in America do fear- 
ful minor scientists and their satellites swear till all’s blue that water dowsing is a 
hoax and a superstition.” ?° 

The practice even became a sttbject of ecclesiastical controversy when Martin 
Luther proclaimed in 1518 that the use of the rod violated the First Commandment," 
and in 1658 the rod was the subject of an academic thesis at Wittenburg. This learned 
dissertation concluded that the movements of the rod were not due to occult forces, 
but largely to fraud, though in a smaller number of cases to an implicit pact with 
the devil. Many similar dissertations followed, mainly at Wittenburg.’* In 1659 the 
Jesuit Father Gaspard Schott denounced the rod as an instrument controlled by the 
devil, but later revoked this accusation, and, with the Jesuit Father Athanasius 
Kircher, first advanced the theory that the rod’s movements were due to unconscious 
muscular action.’* Agricola had already discovered a century earlier that there was 
no specific affinity between the rod and the mineral or water being searched for 
“because the twigs will not move for everybody.” 
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Another feature of divining during this early period was the development and 
elaboration of Christian ritual surrounding the use of the rod. For example, many 
diviners in Germany believed that the stick must be cut on St. John’s Day and then 
duly Christianized by baptism. The diviner would place a forked stick in the bed 
with a newly baptized child, by whose Christianized name it was afterward ad- 
dressed. The following incantation used by a medieval diviner will serve as an illus- 
tration: “In the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost, I adjure 
thee, Augusta Carolina, that thou tell me, so pure and true as Mary the Virgin was, 
who bore our Lord Jesus Christ, how many fathoms is it from here to the ore?” ** 
The rod was expected to reply by dipping a certain number of times, corresponding 
to the number of fathoms. 

While German miners were industriously using the forked twig to search for 
rich mineral deposits by the early sixteenth century, the technique was not used for 
divining for underground water until either late in that century or the beginning of 
the seventeenth. The earlier reference comes again from William Barrett who 
quotes the following passage from the Life of Saint Teresa of Spain: 


Teresa in 1568 was offered the site for a convent to which there was only one objection 
—there was no water supply; happily, a Friar Antonio came up with a twig in his hand, 
stopped at a certain spot, and appeared to be making the sign of a cross; but Teresa says, 
“Really, I can not be sure if it were the sign he made, at any rate he made some move- 
ment with the twig and then he said, “Dig just here”; they dug, and lo! a plentiful fount 
of water gushed forth excellent for drinking, copious for washing, and it never ran dry.15 


Later, and more certain, references give credit to the Baroness de Beausoleil for 
the innovation in her work, La Restitution de Pluton, published in 1640, in which the 
Baroness recommends the divining rod for discovering springs. Certainly she and 
her husband were the most prominent diviners at this time, and it is of interest to 
note that they were later both imprisoned on a charge of sorcery. The Baron died in 
the Bastille, his wife in Vincennes, about 1645. 

From its probable birthplace in the mining districts of Germany, the divining rod 
in its present form spread rapidly. During the reign of Queen Elizabeth (1558-1603), 
when German miners were imported to England to lend an impetus to the mining 
industry in Cornwall, they brought the rod with them.’* By the end of the seven- 
teenth century it was found in every European country, and with European explora- 
tion and colonization, the use of the rod was carried by European settlers to Africa, 
parts of Asia, North and South America, Australia, and New Zealand." 

The British, Dutch, and Germans all seem to be responsible for the adoption of 
the rod in South Africa as it occurs in those regions where each has colonized. It is 
not found, so far as we know, among the native tribal peoples. In North Africa it is 
practiced in Spanish Morocco, and according to one informant, in Rabat where the 
diviners and the clientele are all French Colonials. 

The ubiquitous British Colonials took the rod with them to Australia, New 
Zealand, and India where there is, however, some suggestive evidence, especially in 
South India, that water divining may have been practiced before the British arrived. 

Except for scattered reports of Europeans carrying on water divining, we have 
no evidence that the practice is found in the Middle East, in Southeast Asia, in the 
Far East, or anywhere (other than New Zealand) on the Pacific Islands in Oceania. 
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In the New World, the pattern is found among both English and French 
Canadian populations of Canada, in every state of the United States, and probably 
all through Latin America, since we have definite evidence for Mexico, Cuba, 
Columbia, and Argentina, and there is little reason to believe it would be absent in 
the other countries settled from Spain or Portugal where the practice is ancient and 
widespread. 

Water witching was apparently completely absent in American Indian cultures 
before the Europeans arrived bringing the pattern with them. We know of a few 
scattered cases of American Indians as water diviners today, but in every case they 
apparently learned it quite recently from their white neighbors. For example, in the 
1930’s a Navaho Indian learned how to witch wells from the leading water diviner 
in the small Mormon community of Ramah, New Mexico.’* Last year a Harvard 
anthropologist discovered that the Omaha Indians in Thurston County, Nebraska, 
are practicing water witching—but they learned it from the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice workers who were working in the area during the 1930’s.’® 

On the basis of present evidence we conclude that the divining rod, as we now 
know it, is a European pattern stemming from the mining districts of Germany in 
the late fifteenth or early sixteenth century and spreading from there to the rest of 
Europe, and thence to other regions as the Europeans spread their culture and 
. established colonies in various parts of the world. The apparently complete absence 
of the practice among American Indians, African natives, the Pacific Islanders, the 
Australian aborigines, and the indigenous populations of China, Japan, and Southeast 
Asia—except for scattered cases of recent diffusion from European settlers—only adds 
to our conviction that we are dealing with a European culture pattern.” 

We have been unable to locate concrete evidence as to exactly when the forked 
twig was introduced in America, but it probably came in the seventeenth century 
with the settlers from England (especially with those from the mining districts of 
Cornwall) and from Germany.*! Other groups, such as the French and Italian, may 
also have brought the practice with them, for we now find it among all the European 
immigrant groups who settled in rural areas, as well as among Negroes who pre- 
sumably borrowed the pattern from the white settlers in the Old South. 

The published record is meager on water witching in this country prior to 1800. 
After 1775 we begin to find mentions in newspaper columns of the practice in con- 
nection with witches and witchcraft.? And it is this association with witchcraft that 
may account for the American term “water witching.” In other English speaking 
countries, the practice is called “dowsing” or “divining,” but never “witching.” (The 
other theory about the origin of the “water witching” term comes from the fact that 
the early American settlers preferred witch-hazel for their divining rods.) But what- 
ever the origin of the term, “water witching” is now overwhelmingly the most com- 
mon usage in the United States. 

In 1821 the American Journal of Science carried the first learned treatise on water 
witching written in this country.The Reverend Ralph Emerson (not to be confused 
with Ralph Waldo Emerson) took up the cause in a piece entitled “On the Divining 
Rod, with reference to the use made of it in exploring for springs of water.” Emerson 
found the rods in use in New York and New Hampshire, and adds that he was 
“totally sceptical of their efficacy, till convinced by my own senses.” 

But Emerson’s testimonial is counteracted by the negative evidence of another 
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writer in the same journal for October 1826, in an article entitled simply “The Divin- 
ing Rod.” This author tells us that the rod may be hazel, peach, or cherry, that he 
has known of no woman diviners, and that “In New England, where springs are 
most abundant and always pure, the use of the art is less frequent, because less neces- 
sary. In the states South and West, where water is not equally abundant, and foun- 
tains are not so certainly pure, the art is better known and more highly valued.”. He 
then reports an experiment he conducted with a diviner of established reputation in 
Ohio. He blindfolded the diviner, and the diviner “could not then again find a spot 
he had previously located.” The author concludes that the “pretentions of diviners 
are worthless.” ** 

These two articles opened up a steady stream of articles, books, magazine stories, 
and newspaper columns about water witching that have continued to the present 
day. The United States Geological Survey has played an active role in the controversy, 
especially with the publication of Ellis’ pamphlet which came to completely negative 
conclusions concerning the efficacy of the rod.** This and other learned articles did 
not eliminate the practice from the American scene, however, for it seems from our 
research to be as vigorous as ever. 

Folklore of water witching in the United States. Our data on the water witching 
pattern in rural American culture are based upon: a) study of the published litera- 
ture; b) interviews with, and observations of, water diviners in action in Massa- 
chuetts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, West Virginia, Nebraska, and New Mexico; 
c) correspondence with diviners or people who know diviners; d) newspaper clip- 
pings and magazine articles which friends and colleagues throughout the country 
have kindly sent us; e) a questionnaire survey of a sample of United States counties. 

The information obtained from the questionnaire survey comprises our most im- 
portant data, and was collected in the following manner. We mailed a total of 500 
questionnaires to a stratified sample of county agricultural extension agents. These 
agents represented 3,017 counties with ninety-one percent of the total United States 
population. The counties were classified for sampling purposes according to whether 
they were predominantly rural or urban; they were further classified into one of the 
ten groundwater regions of the United States.”* 

Our initial request plus one follow-up letter resulted in a response from seventy- 
two percent of our original sample (or 360 counties). Most of our conclusions are 
based upon these responses from our main sample. But these data were supplemented 
with information from a variety of other sources: questionnaires from agents who 
took part in the pre-test, from agents who formed a special sample of seventy-one 
counties used for earlier studies by the U. S. Department of Agriculture, and from 
agents whom we knew personally but who had not fallen into our sample. All told, 
our information from questionnaires covered more than 500 counties.”” 

Of central interest to the folklore aspect of the water witching pattern were the 
following questions on the questionnaire: What is the name of “dowsing” in your 
county? What are the most common dowsing techniques used? How is depth esti- 
mated? How is rate of flow estimated? If a stick is used, does it point up or down to 
locate water? What is the most common explanation of the action of the forked stick 
or pendulum by the dowsers? What are common sayings about those who have the 
ability to locate water (e.g., some say it is hereditary; some say only men can do it; 
some say that only one person in a family can do it)? 
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We knew that water divining was often called “water witching” in some parts 
of the United States where we had done field work, but we were astonished to dis- 
cover how overwhelming this usage is in almost all regions. Of the 258 counties re- 
porting the certain presence of water diviners, over seventy-eight percent reported 
that the most common name is “water witching.” The English term “water dowsing” 
is second in popularity, but is used in only seven percent of the counties, and these 
are almost entirely in New England, New York, and Pennsylvania. This reflects, 
perhaps, the lingering influence of Old England upon New England.** 

The term “water divining” is third in popularity (the preferred term in six per- 
cent of the counties, mostly from the southeastern United States). “Switching” for 
water is mentioned in slightly more than one percent of the counties. 

We have twelve other names for the practice in our sample, each mentioned only 
once or twice. These are “water smelling” (restricted to Pennsylvania Dutch terri- 
tory), “channel surveying,” “wishing for water,” “water finding,” “finding water 
with a stick,” ‘hunting for water,” “finding a stream,” “locating water,” “water- 
seeking,” “doodle-bugging” (which is usually applied to finding oil wells), “water 
prophesying,” and “peach twig toting.” The scientific sounding names so popular 
in European literature such as “radiesthesia” apparently are not known or used by 
the rural American farmer. 

Almost without exception, some form of the forked twig is employed in each 
county wherein water witching is practiced. Reports from early Colonial days indi- 
cate that the witch-hazel twig was the most popular form of the rod. Either these 
reports were mistaken or changing times have also brought about a marked shift in 
preference. Only two counties in our 258 list the hazel as an ingredient of the rod. 
By far the most popular single tree from which rods are obtained is the peach tree 
(mentioned by thirty-six percent of our counties).?° These are employed especially in 
the Southeast and the Middle West. The willow twig is the second most common 
(twenty-two percent), being especially favored in the northern Middle West. 

Wire is used in various ways to make divining rods (including baling wire from 
bales of hay and barbed wire from the nearest fence). About thirteen percent report 
its use, and it is popular in the Arid Basin region where trees are often scarce. Also 
in the metallic vein are metal rods, like welding rods, iron bars, and crow bars (each 
reported by three percent) as well as coat hangers, steel files, and pairs of pliers. 

Less popular varieties of rods are cut from cherry trees (three percent), apple 
trees (slightly less than three percent and mostly in New England), elm trees (less 
than two percent), and persimmon trees in the Deep South. A great variety of other 
trees are mentioned only once or twice in our sample such as hickory, plum, pear, 
elder, birch, and maple. One informant tells us that, in an emergency, he has found 
poison oak will do. 

The pendulum is still employed in about four percent of the counties, and in a 
variety of ways: keys suspended from books (usually the Bible), watches attached 
to strings or chains, spools on strands of thread, pennies on the ends of wire, and 
quicksilver or water in a bottle suspended from strings. 

Other assorted implements include horse whips, shovels, pitchforks, and “com- 
mercial gadgets” such as the especially constructed aluminum dowsing rod in use in 
Texas. A small bottle is suspended from a hook between the forks of the rod. If the 


diviner is searching for water, he fills the jar with water; if he is after oil, then oil 
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is put into the jar; or if it’s uranium he’s interested in, a small quantity of pitch- 
blende is placed in the bottle. 

The technique described by Agricola in 1556 has stood the test of time. Today 
it is still the standard procedure, by all odds the most popular method in rural 
America. This standard grip is to grasp the two branches of the forked twig, one in 
each hand, with the neck (or bottom of the Y) pointing skyward (at about an angle 
of forty-five degrees). Usually the twig is grasped with the palms of the hands up, 
but an alternative is to hold the stick with palms down. In either case, the forked 
twig (or wire) is placed under tension in such a way that the slightest contraction or 
movement of the forearms will cause the stick to rotate towards the ground. When 
this happens, a stake is driven into the ground to mark the spot for the well driller. 

In very rare cases in this country, the stick is held straight out from the body or 
held pointing down; then when underground water is reached, the stick points up. 
But only one county reported this upward turning, and six additional counties in the 
South and Middle West reported that the stick can go “either up or down.” 

We have heard of one or two “twirlers” in this country; these are diviners for 
whom the rod does a series of complete rotations between the hands. But these pro- 
cedures seem to be more common in Europe than in the United States. 

Actually, the technique is intimately related to the tool that is used. When a 
pendulum is employed, then its gyrations as it is suspended from the diviner’s fingers 
are the clues to the presence or absence of water. Where straight sticks or metal bars 
are used, then they are held in such a way that they swing, revolve, or bob. In fact, 
anything that can be held so that it will move or change movement in a diviner’s 
grip can be, and probably has been, used as a divining rod. 

Most run-of-the-mill water diviners in the United States do no more than attempt 
to locate the water vein, but some claim to judge the depth to water and the rate of 
flow. The most common technique for estimating the depth is by the “amount of 
pull” on the divining rod as it goes down over the water (twenty-three percent). 
Second in popularity is by “number of bobs” either of the divining rod, or of a special 
stick cut for this purpose (sixteen percent). Fritz Jacoby, for example, who is the 
leading water witch in the small, bean farming community of Fence Lake, New 
Mexico, holds a thin, straight stick (five feet in length) over the water vein. It begins 
to “involuntarily” nod up and down. Each nod indicates the depth in feet of the 
water.” In Europe, where the same technique is also used, each nod indicates a 
meter. Apparently the stick readily adapts itself to any metric system. 

The third technique (mentioned by ten percent) consists of measuring the dis- 
tance on the ground from the point where the rod starts to dip, to where it is point- 
ing straight down over the water vein, this being the depth to water. 

Rate of flow is less commonly estimated than is the depth, but when it is, the 
diviner usually depends upon the “amount of pull” for his judgment (twenty-eight 
percent). In two counties, the “number of bobs” is translated into gallons per 
minute. 

All of these variations can all be found in Europe. Even the long distance divining 
over a map performed by Henry Gross is strictly a European importation. Henry 
Gross was an ordinary water diviner in the standard pattern until he came under the 
tutelage of Kenneth Roberts, who had made a study of the European improve- 
ments.*! The supposed ability to estimate the location, depth, rate of flow, and 
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quality of water from a map while being hundreds of miles from the spot is some- 
thing that seems to be restricted to a few high-powered practitioners such as Gross. 
Even many outspoken advocates of water witching find this aspect of divining 
too much to believe. 

We would expect that a practice with such a long history as that of witching 
would also carry with it an elaborate folklore consisting of “explanations” as to how 
it works, and an equally impressive set of rationalizations to account for failures. 
Such a folklore does exist, mostly imported from Europe. But in Europe the folklore 
is rich and the theories and explanations are quite elaborate. Much of this color has 
been shed by the practical minded American. 

The Europeans have organizations and journals; they write books with quasi- 
scientific theories; and they show a strong predilection to “explain” their divining 
practices. The American diviner takes a more pragmatic attitude. He is interested 
more in the practical consequences. He wants water, not theory. And so we find that 
many Americans are content to justify water witching with little more than the 
statement “It works.” Such a pronouncement serves both as a justification and a 
satisfactory explanation to our rural practitioners and their customers. 

But this distinction between the European approach and the American is merely 
a matter of degree. If we look closely enough, we do find a body of beliefs, implicit 
and explicit, that go along with water witching in this country. 

Take, for example, the diviner’s notions of how underground water behaves. 
From the earliest times to the present these notions have resisted change. The 
diviner persists in the belief that shallow underground water occurs in “veins,” like 
the “veins in your body,” as one American water witch told us. These “veins” may 
vary in magnitude from “the size of a pencil” to “underground rivers.” The diviner’s 
task is to locate one of these veins. 

The only real innovation to this notion of underground veins is the “discovery” 
by Henry Gross of “domes” of water which come up from deep underground reser- 
voirs and feed water into veins that branch off the domes.*? Needless to say, both 
the older notion of veins and the newer conception of domes bear little relationship 
to the known geological facts. 

If we ask an American diviner to “explain” why the rod moves, he is typically— 
as we have indicated—content to simply shrug his shoulders and say, “I don’t know, 
it just does.” If we press the diviner further, or seek out other diviners, we do get 
rationales, And these range from supernatural interpretations (such as the notion 
that diviners derive their power from Moses) to quasi-scientific interpretations (such 
as the idea that the muscles of the diviner are affected by electromagnetic disturbances 
emanating from underground water supplies). 

The most frequent explanation by the diviner, according to our informants, is 
in terms of some kind of attraction between stick and water (seventeen percent). A 
smaller number of diviners try to be explicit about the nature of this attraction. A 
hydrotropic theory, usually expressed as “the stick is thirsty for water,” is reported to 
be prevalent in about five percent of the counties. Other forces are “electricity” (seven 
percent), “magnetism” (three percent), and, in one case, a “chemical” force was 
given the credit. 

Many of these beliefs seem to be an attempt to surround water witching with the 
sanctity and respect of science. This is illustrated by the following episode. Some 
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years ago a Harvard colleague was observing a diviner in action in upper New 
Hampshire. The diviner walked back and forth over a patch of land. Finally the 
rod dipped straight down. The diviner then took one additional long step and 
said, “Dig here, and you will get the water you need.” Our colleague said to the 
diviner, “I understand what you are trying to do with this procedure, but why did 
you take that extra long step after the rod dipped?” The diviner replied, “Oh, I was 
just correctin’ for the hypotenuse.” 

We also find a few instances of attempts to explain the rod’s action by “psychic” 
phenomena (one percent of the counties), and in three percent of the counties there 
is the belief that you “must have faith in it, or the rod won’t work for you.” 

The folklore is also rich in reasons as to how or why a certain person becomes a 
diviner. The most frequent saying has to do with the “power” being inherited 
(nineteen percent) either “father to son,” or “father to daughter, and mother to 
son,” or “to one person in a family,” or even “the seventh son of the seventh son.” 

Water witching is an acquired talent in the sense that, in every case known to us, 
a man has become a water witch only after witnessing a performance by another 
diviner. We have never come across a diviner who spontaneously developed his art 
independently of outside influence. Yet the belief is widespread that “only certain 
people can do it” (twenty-six percent). Many believe that it is a special “gift” of some 
kind (divine or otherwise)—“if you have the gift, you can do it” (five percent). 
Finally, there is still some belief that only men can be dowsers (three percent), even 
though female diviners are found in twenty-four percent of the counties. 

An equally important part of the folklore are the rationalizations advanced to 
account for failures of the technique to find water. These frequently take the form 
of attributing the failure to faulty equipment (e.g., “I couldn’ find a good stick that 
day”); or to some aspect of the situation that negates the findings of the dowser (e.g., 
“I found I had a knife in my pocket which short-circuited the electric current,” or 
“The vein dried up before they got around to drilling the well,” or “They crushed 
the little water vein by drilling with a drill that was too big”). 

Another aspect of the folklore that appears now and then in our American 
sample is the idea that a person who is not gifted as a diviner can temporarily gain 
the “power” if he is in physical contact with a gifted person. An informant from 
Kansas wrote us: 


I am 30 years old, am a college graduate and now I am a farm manager and farmer. 
I have been water witching since I was 15 years old and have located numerous water 
wells in this vicinity. I use a forked stick from a live elm or peach tree. Most any tree will 
work though. I can hold the stick so tight that the bark will twist off when I pass over 
a vein of water. It won’t work for everybody. It won’t work at all for my brother, but I 
can take hold of his ear lobes and walk along behind him and the witch will work for 
him but if I don’t hold on, it won’t work. 


Theoretical implications. Vogt has elsewhere summarized evidence indicating 
that the practice does not work as an empirically reliable technique for locating 
underground supplies of water,®* and further evidence along these lines will be 
forthcoming in Vogt and Hyman.** The question therefore arises as to whether 
water witching, as it is now practiced in the United States, is anything more than a 
curious bit of folklore that has survived from Colonial days in backwoods areas. 
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Many of our rural sociologists and government agricultural experts tend to behave 
as if water witching and similar “superstitions” had already been replaced by scientific 
methods in America. For despite the prevalence of these practices, it is rare to find 
any explicit treatment of the problem in their books and reports. If they do consider 
the matter, then practices like water witching, planting by the moon, or weaning 
calves by the signs of the zodiac are usually treated as superstitions that survive only 
among unenlightened farmers. And they go on to argue that science will soon lead 


to the disappearance of these superstitions from the rural scene. In the words of one 
of these observers: 


The magical mind, rather than the scientific attitude, tends to prevail (in rural 
America). . . . This is an emotional and unreflected attitude which does not clearly per- 
ceive the steps between thoughts and actions. . . . Expressions of magical mindedness are 
seen in numerous superstitious beliefs and practices in regard to harvesting and planting. 
.. . The impress of science is already marked and the agencies carrying it to the farmers 
persistent. . . . With much prestige already established for this method, there is every 
reason to think that fairly rapid headway will be made in the immediate future. To the 
degree such progress is made, the magical mindedness will disappear.*® 


There is certainly a grain of truth in this kind of explanation of water witching. 
It is a superstitious practice from the point of view of the educated observer. But does 
it persist merely because backwoods farmers are lacking in education and are “magi- 
cal minded?” Kenneth Roberts is neither a backwoods farmer, nor is he lacking in 
education. In fact, he is one of our best historical novelists. Yet he, and countless 
other highly educated people, have been known to resort to water witching when 


they have difficulty locating well sites. 

The data from our questionnaire survey indicate that there is certainly some 
connection between the practice of water witching and lack of education and infor- 
mation, but this correlation does not by any means explain our findings on the wide- 
spread persistence of the water witching pattern.* 

We suggest that water witching is a clear-cut case of “magical divination” in our 
culture, which persists because there are potent psychological and social reasons for 
its continued practice. 

This recognition of water divining as a technique of magical divination has been 
mentioned by a number of observers in the past. Edward B. Tylor, for example, 
in referring to water divining in a paper published in 1883, stated that: “Scarcely 
less light is thrown on the working of the human mind by the history of that special 
development of error which since the remotest ages has taken the form of magic.”*" 
In 1929, Gregory compared water witching to beliefs in witchcraft in our society and 
to the belief in fetishes in primitive societies.** In 1952 Vogt suggested an interpreta- 
tion (based primarily upon evidence from intensive study of a small rural commu- 
nity in the Southwest) of water witching as a ritual pattern which fills the gap 
between sound rational-technological techniques for coping with the ground water 
problem and the type of control which American farmers feel the need to achieve. 
It was pointed out that even the best geological knowledge of ground water resources 
that is currently available still leaves an area of uncertainty in predicting the exact 
depth to water at a given location in a region with a variable ground water table, 
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and that the water witching pattern provides a reassuring mode of response in this 
uncertain situation.*® In other words, water witching can be regarded by the scien- 
tific observer as a nonempirical means for achieving empirical ends, and is thus 
functionally equivalent to the magical practices of nonliterate societies. 

On the basis of our more recent data we are now prepared to extend this inter- 
pretation to rural American culture as a whole. For it is clear from our analysis that 
the strong positive correlations between our measures for the difficulty in finding 
good underground water, and our indices for the incidence of water witching, 
indicate a striking relationship between degree of risk and uncertainty and the 
flourishing of the water witching pattern.*° 

But it is also possible that water witching has recently taken on added functional 
significance by providing a response to anxiety of quite a different order. In the 
first section of the paper we pointed to the paradox of the persistence of this medieval 
practice in a society noted for its emphasis upon scientific advancement, and it is in 
‘ regard to this extreme valuation of scientific achievement that this secondary type 
of anxiety is derived. 

Modern man is living in a world which he can no longer order or comprehend 
without special training; a world in which a man must spend twenty years or more 
in school to master one small area of specialization and no longer considers the 
possibility of ever becoming familiar with more than a small fraction of the world’s 
knowledge. The physicist now describes a table, not in terms of its shape, hardness, 
or function, all of which are perceptible to us, but rather in terms of atoms moving 
at an incredible rate of speed. The ordinary man lives in the midst of technical inven- 
tions whose mysteries he only dimly comprehends even while accepting their benefits 
without question. 

Given these facts, we would expect individuals to develop ways of enhancing a 
role which is actually minuscule when projected against the backdrop of a vastly 
complicated world. One response is through denial of this complexity, and we have 
suggestive evidence that some rural American diviners are responding in this way. 
Their conservatism is probably a widely ramified attitude which can be expressed 
through their refusal to accept anything contrary to their own common sense. These 
diviners are aware that scientists do not accept the efficacy of the divining rod, 
but their final argument is simply that “it works.” For these diviners, water witching 
does not exist in spite of scientific advance, but rather in defiance of it. Water witch- 
ing provides a means of dramatizing individual achievement, talent, and “specialness” 
which the diviner challenges science to explain. Consider the comment of one diviner 
who was somewhat more articulate on the subject: “There are so many things the 
scientists, the doctors, and everybody could learn if they would try . . . instead of 
making fun of it and just saying it isn’t so.” 

Our hypothesis is that divining may be a way of denying that science can provide 
all the answers, and of affirming a place for individualism and eccentricity, for 
mystery and miracles, for romance and magic; that through the practice of divining, 
some diviners are symbolically saying, “There are more things in heaven and earth, 
Horatio, than are dreamt of in your philosophy.” 

This response is a minor theme in the data we have collected to date, but further 
research may indicate that it is more important in American rural life than we 
suspect. 
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“THE SCOBS WAS IN HER 
LOVELY MOUTH” 


By Harsison ParKER 


Child collection by Number 91, “Fair Mary of Wallington,” preserve clear 

vestiges of a misconception regarding the anatomy of the human female 
which was entertained by laymen and subscribed to—or at least deferred to—by 
reputable European medical authorities as late as 1525. 

“Fair Mary of Wallington” tells the story of a girl determined never to marry 
because five of her sisters had died in childbed and she feared the same fate. Her 
mother nevertheless flouted her daughter’s foreboding and forced her to marry. After 
three-quarters of a year, “as big wi bairn / As ony lady could gae,” the young wife, 
in standard ballad fashion, dispatched a bonny page boy to her mother to inform 
the obtuse parent of her daughter’s dangerous condition. The mother rode in haste, 
with the standard relay of three horses, but when she got to her daughter’s castle 
the girl was at death’s door and “The scobs was in her lovely mouth, / And the 
razer in her side.”* This despairing resort to Caesarean section produced an heir for 
the house of Wallington, but “Tho the cradle it be full spread up, / the bride-bed 
is left bare.”? 

In his glossary, Child defines “scob” (scope, scoup) as a gag,® and indeed the 
C version of “Fair Mary” uses the term “gaggs” instead of “scobs.” Jamieson’s Scot- 
tish dictionary reveals the peculiar type of gag here employed: “scos, s. 1. A splint, 
a thin piece of wood used for securing a bone newly set. . . . To scos, v.a. and n.... 
3. To gag, by keeping the mouth open by means of cross pieces of wood.”* 

This procedure of gagging the patient in preparation for an operation of such 
severity, especially in the absence of anesthetics, might seem merely a brutal attempt 
to drown her screams of pain; but the crux of the matter is that, as Jamieson says, 
the design was to keep the mouth open. 

The same purpose is dimly discernible in “Pontplankoat,” the Breton version of 
this ballad. The plot is so similar to that of “Fair Mary” that Child says: 


Te British and Breton versions of the international ballad represented in the 


. we cannot hesitate to assume that it has the same source. . . . In the first version 
Pontplancoat marries Marguerite for his third wife. He is obliged by affairs to leave her, 
and has a dream which disturbs him so much that he returns home the same night. This 
dream is that his wife has been three days in travail, and it proves true. A spoon is put in 
the lady’s mouth, an incision made in her right side, and a son taken out. This is 
Pontplancoat’s third son, and each of them has been extracted from his mother’s side. He 
has had three wives of the name of Marguerite, and they have all died in this way. 

Marguerite, in the other version, is told by her mother that she is to marry Pontplancoat. 
Marguerite signifies her obedience, but Pontplancoat has already had four wives of her 
name, all of whom “had been opened,” and she shall be the fifth. As before, Pontplancoat 
is obliged to go away, and during his absence he receives letters which inform him that 
his wife is in labor and that the chances are against a normal delivery. He returns instantly. 
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The lady has been three days in labor. A silver ball is put into her mouth, her right side 
opened with a knife, and a son extracted. Pontplancoat has four sons besides, all of whom 
have been brought into the world in this way.® 


The silver spoon and the silver ball are even less comprehensible than the scobs 
as items in a surgeon’s arsenal. The spoon, “’! loa arc’hant” in the Breton version 
and “culliére d’argent” in Luzel’s translation thereof,® makes little sense, though it is 
possible that the singer(s) knew the purpose of it. The silver ball which Child speaks 
of is, in Luzel’s “seconde version,” “’r vil-arc’hant” in the Breton original, “la bille 
d’argent” in Luzel’s translation.’ “Bille” may, as Child assumed, mean “ball”; there 
is, however, a second meaning, which comes nearer to the thin piece of wood which 
the Scottish “scob” designates: “1° Piéce de bois de toute la grosseur de I’arbre, 
destinée a étre mise in planche. . . . 4° Baton dont le peaussier et l’emballeur se 
servent pour tordre et serrer. . . . 6° Rejeton qui pousse au pied d’un arbre; Branche 
d’arbre coupée par les deux bouts, propre 4 mettre en pépiniére. Etym: wallon, déie, 
baton et quille; anc. franc. dille, quille . . . du celtique: irland. dille, bas-bret. dill, 
pill; gall. pill, tronc d’arbre.”*® The circumstance that “B, aprés ar ou eur, se change 
en V dans les substantifs féminins”® brings the vil of the second Breton version in 
line with the Breton “bill” or “pill” which corresponds etymologically to the French 
“bille” in the meaning of a piece of wood, and thus nearer than “ball” to the wooden 
scobs of Scotland. Even the ball (following Child), or the spoon of the first Breton 
version, however, forms no more effective gag than the scobs so far as insuring 
silence is concerned. But for the function actually expected of this special gag, a spoon 
or a rod would serve (a ball would be considerably less efficient). The preciousness 
of the material is no necessary adjunct; perhaps silver is employed merely because 
a nobleman’s wife ought to be furnished in a manner befitting her station, even in 
the matter of a gag. 

The second Breton version and the British A version have manifestly lost sight 
of the purpose of the gag. (Whether the molders of the other Breton and British 
variants clearly remembered it is not patent, but at least they give no indication of 
misunderstanding.) This Breton version permits the unfortunate Marguerite to live 
for three days after the operation, and the British A variant perpetrates the absurdity 
of Fair Mary’s dictating her will with the impediment of scobs in her mouth, in addi- 
tion to the basic anomaly that the presence of such a gag indicates that the woman 
so maltreated was already dead or just at the point of death. The explanation in 
stanza 29 of this version, that when the hard riding mother arrived, “Her daughter 
had a scope / into her cheek and into her chin, / All to keep her life / till her dear 
mother came,” reveals certainly the singer's lack of comprehension of the purpose of 
the device. 

The sourness of the “chin”—“came” rhyme in this version, whose rhymes are 
otherwise fairly regular, encourages the emendation “All for to keep the life / of the 
unborn babe within,” or phraseology with that tenor, which would at least have the 
virtue of accurately stating the purpose of the scobs. 

Apparently the distinction of first prescribing the use of this curious device belongs 
to Alexander Benedictus (died 1525), though he was not the first to describe or to 
advocate Caesarean section. Indeed, the operation itself is one whose origins are lost 
in the mists of time. Its skilful and successful performance by a native surgeon at 
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Katura in Uganda in 1879, witnessed by R. W. Felxin and communicated to the 
Edinburgh Medical Journal,” together with medical histories of the performance of 
it on themselves by “impatient and ignorant women . .. who were most unlikely 
to have had knowledge of such an operation,” "* suggests that the operation may very 
likely have been performed in prehistoric times. Such an inference is strengthened 
by the appearance of accounts of this dramatic mode of parturition in mythology. 
No less than the very god of medicine, Aesculapius, according to Ovid,” was thus 
brought into the world through the surgical ministrations of Apollo; and Hermes, 
at Jupiter’s command, delivered Dionysus from the hapless Semele by a post-mortem 
Caesarean section.’* Nor was this extreme measure for relief of prolonged parturition 
recorded in classical mythology only. The Volsungasaga contains the account of 
the birth of Volsung on this wise: “But the Queen’s sickness went on as before, 
nor could she bear her child; and this lasted six years. Now she knew that she could 
not live long, and so she bade them cut out the child, and it was so done. The child 
was a boy, and he was very large when he was brought forth, as was to be expected. 
It is said that the boy kissed his mother before she died.” ™* 

Despite this interest in Caesarean section manifested by mythology, there is no 
mention of it by Hippocrates, Soranus, Celsus, Oribasius, Aetius or Paulus."® The 
Lex Regia of Numa Pompilius, however, enjoined the performance of this operation 
on a gravid dead woman before burial, so that child and mother might be buried 
separately."* And Pliny the Elder records the Roman practice in historical times: 
“Auspicatius enecta parente gignuntur; sicut Scipio Africanus prior natus, primusque 
Czsarum, a czso matris utero dictus; qua de causa et Czsones appellati. Simili modo 
natus est Manilius qui Carthaginem cum exercitu intravit.”?” 

No medical writer since Pliny, with the exception of remarks in the Talmud 
and the Ayur-Veda of Sisruta,’* mentions Caesarean section—on either the living or 
‘the dead—until Bernard de Gordon, a professor of medicine at Montpellier, wrote his 
Lilium Medicine in 1305.’° Gordon, stating that the foetus can live for some time 
after the death of the mother, advises that care be taken to hold open the entrance 
to the womb during the operation on the dead mother—to provide the infant with 
air.” 

Considering the state of anatomical knowledge at this time, before Harvey’s 
discovery of the circulation of the blood, and considering that modern medicine sub- 
scribes to the conclusion that twenty minutes is the longest span during which a 
child can survive in the womb after the mother’s decease before asphyxiation puts 
it beyond recovery," Gordon’s notion could doubtless have passed muster as sober 
and sound medical theory. Benedictus, however, as mentioned above, adds another 
precaution which brings medical theory to a meeting with the folk belief standing 
back of the scobs: if the woman dies during parturition, one should prop her mouth 
open with a bit of wood between the teeth—“surculo impacto inter dentes”—and 
then proceed to open the belly and uterus and bring forth the child.” 

Benedictus puts this idea forward apparently as sober medical advice, but there is 
indication by a slightly earlier medical authority that these ventilatory aids to 
Caesarean section were included merely in deference to the notions of laymen. Guy de 
Chauliac (1298-1368), “the most brillant surgeon of the fourteenth century,”** who 
early in his career taught, like Gordan, at Montpellier, discussed Caesarean section 
in his Cyrurgia. He specified that the incision should be made on the left side, 
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“cum rasorio,” and cites the practice of keeping open the entrance to the womb 
during the operation, “ut volunt mulieres.”** 

The cryptic “ut volunt mulieres” is an indication that this ancillary measure of 
furnishing oxygen to the entombed infant while rescue attempts were going forward 
was perhaps not the brainchild of academic anatomicians. And though it is futile to 
assay the possibility of irony in Eucharius Résslin’s Rosengarten, a handbook for mid- 
wives, his instructions on this point may have been given with tongue in cheek: 
“Ité wer es sach das die miiter tod were das ma wol erkennen mag durch zeiché eins 
todten méschen / und ist dabey ein hoffniig das das kind lebe / So soltu der frawen 
mund / die bermiter / und de gemecht offen halten / darumb das das kind lufft 
und athem hab / als die frawé gewonlich wol wissen.” 

There is no veil of possible irony, however, over the strong words which Pierre 
Dionis utters against the meddlesomeness of ignorant bystanders, in his Traité 
general des Accouchements .. . , “faithfully translated from the French” as A General 
Treatise of Midwifery: 


Those who perform the Operation upon dead Bodies only, proceed to it that Moment 
the Woman has breath’d her last, and forthwith put a Gag into her Mouth to keep it 
open.?® 

Tho I have said that the Mother must be gagg’d in time of the Operation, ‘tis not 
because I think that the Child breathes in the Womb, as the Vulgar do; who, if it is found 
dead, which is very often the Case, are sure to lay the Blame upon the Surgeon if he has 
not put a Gag in the Mother’s Mouth. He must therefore by no means omit this Cir- 
cumstance, for the Satisfaction of those that are present, and to put it out of the pewer of 
silly Women, and others who know nothing, to throw malicious Reflections upon him.?* 


A century earlier, Ambroise Paré and others had characterized these precautions 
as useless, since it was certain that the foetus, enclosed in its membrane, had no 
communication with the trachea and mouth of the mother,?* and Paré’s pupil, 
Jaques Guillimeau, asserted that the foetus receives its oxygen through the parental 
blood. Nevertheless, he advised that during the period while the mother was mori- 
bund “the midwife or else some other woman shall hold her hand within the neck 
of the matrice to keep it [as far] open as may be possible; for though we know he 
breathes only by her arteries, yet notwithstanding, the air that may enter therein, 
doth not only [no] hurt, but doth verie much good.””® 

This subscription to an anatomical theory which they had outgrown (or which 
they had perhaps never seriously held) was forced on these obstetricians not only, 
apparently, by the tyranny of “silly Women” but also by the demands of the Catholic 
church for Caesarean section, or other means (including intrauterine baptism by 
means of a syringe—as facetiously suggested by Sterne in Tristram Shandy),* in 
order to insure baptism of the child, if viable. Witkowski observes: 


Des précautions assez baroques étaient jadis prises pour assurer la consécration de 
l’enfant. Le synode de Cologne, en 1528, et celui de Cambrai, en 1550, disent [he quotes 
from Mgr. Bouvier] “qu'il faut mettre entre les dents de la femme, a |’instant de sa mort, 
un tube de roseau ouvert des deux cétés. Mercatus est du méme avis. Paré et Heister 
rejettent cette précaution comme inutile, puisqu’il est bien sir que l'enfant enfermé dans 
ses membranes, n’a aucune communication avec la trachée artére et la bouche de la mére. 
L’usage de ce tuyau est recommandé dans une ordonnance sur cette mati¢re, donnée en 
1744 par M. l’évéque de Girgenti, afin de permettre l’issue des corpuscules putrides, dont 
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le séjour pourroit étre nuisible 4 la conservation de l'enfant: la precaution est fort sage. 
Guillemau, Charles Etienne et Schenchius admettent la pratique de Mercatus. Ils ordon- 
nent méme de mettre un tube de roseau dans le vagin a |’instant de sa mort: sed etiam ut 
simili modo patula uteri vagina servetur. Cette derniére précaution de |’insertion d’un tube 
dans le col de la matrice est trés importante, et ne doit pas étre négligée, surtout lorsque le 
chirurgien est absent, et que le moment de |’accouchement naturel étant arrivé, la mem- 
brane est ouverte.” *! 


This what-to-do-till-the-doctor-comes seems to have survived in actual practice in 
at least one locale in Europe until the 1860's: “Diese sonderbare Meinung herrscht 
noch jetzt unter dem Volke im Frankenwalde. Wenn dort eine Hochschwangere 
stirbt, so soll man ihr den Mund mit einer Spanne oder Spreize offen halten, damit 
die Luft zum Kinde kommen kann und dies nicht erstickt bis der Doktor kommt 
und hilft.”*? 

The interest of the Church in the performance of Caesarean section is strongly 
reflected in the Breton B version of the ballad. When Pontplankoat arrives home to 
find his wife in the third day of her unavailing travail, she asks him®™ to send his 
valet (or page) to consult Saint-Yves, for “C’est celui-ld qui me tirera de peine!” 
Upon his return the page reports: 


—Saint Yves m’a dit 
Qu’il faudrait l’ouvrir 


Mettez-lui une bille d’argent dans la bouche, 
Et le couteau dans le cété droit; 

Et le couteau dans le cété droit, 

Vous trouverez un petit enfant en vie.*4 


The wife declares, “Nul ne rendra mon coeur content, / Si ce n’est mon frére 
l’évéque de Léon,” and requests: 


Mon mari, écrivez une lettre D’amener un médecin pour me voir, 
A Vévéque de Léon (pour le prier) de venir Mieux vaudrait perdre un que perdre deux; 
a la maison; Mieux vaudrait perdre un qui est baptisé, 
Mettez-y en méme temps, Qu’un autre qui ne le serait pas!®® 
D’amener un médecin pour me voir; 


Her husband tries, vainly, to hearten her with reports of royalty and nobility 
coming to her lying-in, but she replies: 


—Ouvrez toutes les portes, Une robe blanche des plus belles 

Pour que je voie venir la Mort; Joffre A sainte Anne, 

Ouvrez 4 deux battants la porte de la cuisine, Et une autre A sainte Catherine, 

Que je voie venir le médecin! Pour que je vive trois jours aprés avoir 
enfanté.3* 


In apparent response to this pious offering these two saints appear in the house, 
to reiterate the instructions of Saint Ives: 


Au moment od I’on s’apprétait 4 l’ouvrir, Et le couteau dans le cété droit; 
Deux vierges entrérent dans la maison, 
Deux vierges des plus belles, Le couteau dans le cété droit, 
La Sainte-Vierge et sainte Anne. Vous y trouverez un petit enfant en vie; 
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Faites-lui trois coutures d’aiguille dans le 
Deux vierges entrérent dans la maison, cété, 
Qui donnérent des conseils pour l’ouvrir: Elle viendra avec nous au bout de trois 
—Mettez-lui la bille d’argent dans la bouche, jours!7 


In the A version, after the wife has promised “ma robe de noce, le meilleure,” to 
Saint Anne and “ma robe de satin blanc” to Saint Catherine “pour que je meure 


trois jours aprés avoir enfanté,” “la sainte Vierge” alone appears, evidently to oversee 
the operation: 


La sainte Vierge entra dans la maison, 
Pour la voir ouvrir. 


Arréte, arréte, chirurgien, 
Tu vas un peu vite en besogne: 
Mets-lui une cuillére d’argent dans la bouche 
Et fais une incision au cété droit.* 


Special point to this exhortation and supervision of the “médicin” by figures of the 
Church seems lent by a contemporaneous event cited by Young: “Mention may be 
made here of a case which occurred in Brittany in 1846 and gave rise to much discus- 
sion at that time. A woman died in her sixth month of pregnancy. The medical man 
who was summoned refused to perform Caesarean section.”** “The priest then sent 
for a neighboring farmer [priests were not permitted to perform the operation 
unless there was absolutely no one else who could be obtained to do it]*’ who 
carried out the operation, but the foetus was dead. Whether or not the child would 
have been born alive is, of course, open to doubt, but the affair created a great 
sensation at the time.” *? This sensational incident occurred (or was reported) almost 
half a century before the earlier of the Breton versions was collected—ample time, 
one would think, for it to have an influence on the ballad (though only, of course, in 
sharpening details, for the circumstance that the British A version antedated the 
incident by twenty-five years shows that the ballad story was already completely 
formed). 

If we dared demand logic from ballad singers, we might conclude that Mar- 
guerite’s miraculous three day survival of the operation was an intrusion upon the 
original story, since if “la sainte Vierge” intended to grant her prayer, there was no 
need for the “bille d’argent”—unless, of course, the singers did not understand just 
what it was for, a possibility indicated by the term “vil” (or “pill,” trunk, or large 
section, of a tree) instead of one corresponding to the “surculus” of Alexander Bene- 
dictus or the “tube de roseau” of the Council of Cologne. The “cuillére” of the first 
version, though it would indeed perform after a fashion the function originally 
intended, seems even farther r-moved. The British versions, at least those which 
specify “scobs,” preserve a device better adapted to the purpose, though that is.no 
guarantee that the British singers understood any better the popular (and academic?) 
medical theory which lodged it in the ballad, and in Fair Mary’s mouth.*? 
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8° Probably, I surmise, because he did not reckon the foetus viable. He may, however, have 
been aware of the harrowing experience of another of his brotherhood, reported in 1801 by the 
widely influential obstetrician, Jean Louis Baudelocque, wherein “an accoucheur opened into the 
uterus of a woman believed dead. He extracted the child but fled the moment the woman, who 
apparently only had fainted, gave forth a sigh and complained of the injury done to her. It was 
with difficulty that the patient’s relatives were able to persuade the surgeon to return and sew 
up the wound. The woman recovered and suffered no ill-effects except for the usual ventral 
hernia, which she made the subject of legal proceedings, alleging that the wrong type of needle 
had been used to close her wound” (Young’s résumé, p. 226). 

#9 Young, p. 227, quoting Bishop Bouvier. 

*1 Young, p. 228, citing Bouvier. 

*2 Notice should perhaps be taken of another ballad in the Child collection which centers 
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dicted by sober historians (see Child’s headnote, III, 170, and Young, pp. 8-9)—that Jane Seymour 
gave birth to King Edward by means of this operation, it depicts the Queen as pleading, after 
more than six weeks in labor, that the surgeon “rip open” her sides and deliver the child. This 
he at first refuses to do (in many variants, King Henry refuses to order it done), but after she 
falls into a swoon the operation is performed, with her death as a consequence. The indignity of 
the scobs, however, was not inflicted upon her; if the singers knew of this surgical aid, they 
apparently knew also, as some who sang “Fair Mary” or “Pontplankoat” did not, that it was 
necessary only if the patient had ceased to breathe. 
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LA ROSE AND LA MARGUERITE 
SOCIETIES IN ST. LUCIA 


By Dantet J. Crow.ey 


HE population of St. Lucia for the last 200 years has been divided into two 

groups, the “Roses” and the “Marguerites.” Although both these groups are 

ostensibly only singing societies dedicated to praising the rose or the mar- 
guerite flower (bachelor’s button, globe amaranth, gromphrena), they form impor- 
tant segments of the islands’s social structure. In 1844, Henry H. Breen reported 
that “although few persons, besides the labouring classes and domestic servants, take 
any active part in their proceedings, there is scarcely an individual in the island, from 
the Governor downwards, who is not enrolled amongst the partisans of one coterie 
or the other.”* Today, over a hundred years later, nearly every St. Lucian, whether 
white planter, colored civil servant, landed peasant, or Negro or East Indian cane 
laborer, is at least nominally affiliated with one of the societies. The major exceptions 
are the Roman Catholic clergy (almost exclusively from France), the handful of 
Seventh Day Adventists, foreigners, and some middle-class urban Castrians who 
decry all local folk activity as “backward.” 

The island of St. Lucia lies between Martinique and St. Vincent in the Lesser 
Antilles, sharing with the former the Creole language, Catholicism, and most other 
aspects of culture such as magic practice and folklore, and with the latter the gov- 
ernmental structure as part of the West Indian Federation. The population of 
86,000 is overwhelmingly of West African origin, with a few thousand East Indians 
and a few hundred whites. The year is marked by religious rituals, rites de passage, 
religio-social fetes, dances, parades, seasonal games, and other activities based on the 
Catholic liturgical calendar. In this pattern each of the societies holds an annual 
Grande Féte preceded by three or four months of nightly singing practices called 
“seances.” 

At the beginning of the season, each society hires an empty house or a friendly 
society or lodge hall. In a few rural areas the societies own their own buildings. In 
both cases the halls are decorated with colored tissue paper streamers, flags, and cut 
paper ornaments. Each evening except Sunday, interested members assemble to make 
plans for the coming fete and to practice the songs to be sung. Strict protocol controls 
the evening, with everyone bowing at the entrance of the king and/or queen with 
their court. Police and soldiers in brilliant uniforms enforce regulations against smok- 
ing without a license, excessive glumness or exhilaration, or any breach in the serio- 
comic decorum. A favorite crime is to “tief” one of the bags of sweets which, in the 
case of La Rose are suspended from the ceiling, while La Marguerite sells them from 
a small booth. The culprits are hauled before a magistrate who carries on a mock 
court in one corner of the room. After a ringing denunciation, the magistrate fines 
the prisoners a certain number of “pounds,” which are actually British pennies.* 
These fines help defray the expenses of the coming fete, but substantial contributions 
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of food, cloth, flowers, and cash are also made by members and by wealthy patrons 
and business people. The songs themselves will be discussed below. 

St. Lucians in Trinidad sometimes refer to these two Grande Fétes as “St. Lucia 
Carnival”* likening them to Trinidad’s national festival in costuming, parading, ex- 
travagant fantasy, and particularly in their importance in the minds of the partici- 
pants. Each society has a patron saint on whose feast day the Grande Féte is held. 
August 30, Feast of St. Rose of Lima, is the Grande Féte of La Rose, and 17 October, 
Feast of St. Margaret Mary Alacoque for La Marguerite. La Rose’s color is red or 
pink, while La Marguerite prefers blue or magenta. The day of the Grande Féte 
begins with a procession of the society, magnificently dressed, through the streets to 
High Mass in honor of the saint. After Mass the society returns to their hall for 
coffee. In Breen’s day, they distributed flowers and cakes to “their friends among the 
higher classes” (p. 195). Before noon and sometimes in late afternoon the society 
again parades through the streets, the court in its fancy dress guarded by police and 
soldiers in elaborate costumes and carrying wooden rifles and swords. The court is 
followed by the regular members dressed in new finery. In the evening there is a 
banquet attended by the Administrator (representative of the Governor General) 
and by the local patrons. The evening is spent in dancing, with the king and queen 
leading the grand waltz at midnight. 

Grande Féte dancing is traditionally limited to quadrilles, lancers, belair, and 
other figure dances, though in recent years there has also been some ballroom type 
dancing. String bands or guitar, cuatro, and shak-shak (maracas made of a metal 
cylinder filled with pebbles) provide the music. The Roses have a special dance 
called Mapa® which is danced while the shatwél (French chanterelle) or leading 
singer sings a La Rose song supported by the chorus of dancers. The dancers form a 
circle, men and women alternating, and all facing counterclockwise. They move for- 
ward slowly by a rhythmic shuffling step accompanied by alternate shaking of the 
hips and shoulders while the arms are held out from the sides. Music for the one 
Mapa observed in recent years, at Patience Estate, was provided by one drum, and a 
shak-shak played by the shatwel. Breen reports the shatwel as using “castanets,” and 
the four or five drums played in unison and accompanied by two or three timbrels 
or tambourines (p. 196 ff.). Although his terms, bamboula for an outdoor dance, and 
belair for a society song are no longer used in these senses in St. Lucia, his descrip- 
tion of the circle of dancers, the position of the shatwe? in front of the drum choir, the 
flags, banners, the flambeaux or torches, and the animation of the crowd are equally 
descriptive of the contemporary: society Grande Féte. 

The hierarchical organization of the societies is graphically represented at these 
fetes. Ideally the queen wears a ball gown copied in every detail from a court photo- 
graph of the British Royal Family, varied or elaborated according to the taste and 
finances of the queen. She wears a gold paper crown and carries a gilded wooden 
scepter. A long velvet cloak is thrown over her shoulders, and a wide sash runs 
across her breast. Her costume is in the society color, whether red or blue. The king 
wears a finely tailored contemporary white suit, gold epaulets, and a similar crown, 
sash, and scepter to the queen. Princesses dress similarly to the queen, but without 
cloak, crown or scepter. Princes wear black suits embroidered or edged in gold 
braid, and “admirals’” hats with white plumes. As in Breen’s time, the rest of the 
female members wear the traditional local dress types, either the jupe (a full skirt 
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looped over starched petticoats, and a white blouse with a wide, low neck), or the 
douillette (flowered silk or cotton dress with full skirt and train looped over starched 
petticoats). Imaginatively tied madras headties complete both costumes, sometimes 
with the addition of a broad-brimmed straw hat on top. Children acting as Pages 
wear white First Communion dress and toss du/é in their hands as they parade and 
sing. Bulé are heavy spherical colored glass Christmas tree ornaments. Nurses and 
their matron wear navy blue uniforms with white caps and aprons. Police and soldiers 
are in uniforms with epaulets, insignia, gold braid, and carry wooden swords and 
rifles. The magistrate, doctor, Lord High Chamberlain, ladies-in-waiting, chief of 
police, etc., each wear the distinguishing marks of their calling. Simmons reports air 
force personnel at a recent Grande Féte.® For the “silk and beaver hat, the cloth 
coat, the swelled cravat, the sleek trowsers, the tassled cane” of Breen’s day (p. 195), 
modern St. Lucian men choose the present-day counterparts of hand-tailored flannel 
or doeskin suits, suede shoes, nylon shirts, hand-painted ties, and long gold key 
chains. 

Since extravagant display is the first prerogative of “royalty,” the queen usually 
carries a bouquet of bank notes worth as much as £100. The prestige of bank notes 
is reflected in the following Marguerite song: Wa dlo ka fléwi lo, / Nu ka fléwi do. 
/ Nu ka fléwi biyé bak, / Nu ka fléwi dyama ost. / Nu ka pwa biyé bak / Sévi 
nu paviyO “The King of the Water [alternate name for Marguerite] blooms gold. 
/ We bloom gold. / We bloom bank notes, / We bloom diamonds also. / We take 
bank notes / To use as flags.’ 

Breen stated that each society in 1844 had three kings and queens in ascending 
degrees of dignity, with the topmost pair appearing only at the Grande Féte, and 
delegating such work as the directing of seances or “lecturing” on decorum to the 
lesser kings and queens. For at least the last fifty years, a single king and queen has 
sufficed for each organization. But it must be made clear that there is one or more 
separate societies, whether Rose or Marguerite, in each village in St. Lucia, and no 
island-wide organization of any kind. 

Ideally, the king and queen found the society, and because of private wealth, 
position, or connections, they are expected to protect and defend their followers in 
lawsuits, lending mone, giving advice, and obtaining jobs. One song says: Mwé ni 
bizwé yO b6 mama Lawoz / Pu kédwi lasosiété ‘1 need a good Mother of La Rose 
/ To lead the society.’ Often the founders of the society do not feel qualified or will- 
ing to accept these responsibilities, in which case the society picks the leaders. Breen 
said that kings and queens were “chosen by the suffrage of the members” (p. 192), 
and Simmons says that “accession to the throne is made by the democratic choice of the 
‘subjects.’” But there is rarely any formal voting. In one case neither of the founders 
felt he could afford the costly robes of office, so they chose a prosperous female mem- 
ber as queen. The rest of the members objected to this appointment, and there was a 
deadlock until a popular female relative of the male founder allowed it to be known 
that she would accept the throne if it were offered. She led her group successfully 
for over sixteen years. This queen chose her own king because of his qualification of 
having the necessary money for costumes. 

Membership in the society is of two kinds. Besides the active members who attend 
seances and appear at Grande Fétes, there are a number of patrons, usually upper- 
class people, planters, business men, and government officials who support a society. 
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Breen mentions a planter who became king of a society in 1840 in a vain attempt to 
lure ex-slaves to work his lands in return for lavish fetes but little pay (p. 198). In 
recent times, some of the patrons have taken their position quite seriously, materially 
helping the societies. One distinguished member of the Legislative Council wore a 
rose in his buttonhole every day to show his loyalty to La Rose. Several song texts 
praise these powerful and generous patrons: Guvéné Immanuel sé y6 nom / Ki ni 
logéy. / Si li chén asu logéy sa-a, / Guvéné nu kay bwiyé Lawéz ‘Governor Im- 
manuel is a man / Who has pride. / If he keeps to this pride, / Our Governor will 
shine La Rose; or Misié Gregor hinsé Union Jack la / Sé béché @ Laglité / Ki vini 
fété twat Au “Mr. Gregor hoisted the Union Jack. / It is white men from England / 
Who come to celebrate August 30.’ 

A person becomes a member of the society in one of three ways. He is born to it 
because of town, family, or date of birth; he dreams about one of the flowers; or he 
simply feels a preference for one flower over the other. The last way is by far the 
most frequent. “You feel that you like a rose, and you’s a Rose.” Otherwise, one tends 
to accept the affiliation of other members of one’s family. There is a feeling that 
exogamy is wrong, that marriage outside the society is a mistake: Mama mwé sé ta 
joli Lawoz, / Mé papa mwé sé sa yo mové Magwit. / Mwé mém, Jifa, mwé sé wasin 
dé Woz. / Wasin dé Woz, wasin dé Woz / Jis 0 tibo ‘My mother was a pretty Rose, 
/ But my father was a bad Marguerite. / Myself, Jifa, I am the root of Rose. / Root 
of Rose, root of Rose / To the tomb.’ 

Thus many families have been solidly Rose or Marguerite for generations. When 
a wealthy family in a village supports its chosen society well, anyone not a member 
of the society misses all of the festivities. As a result, the villages of Laborie, Resina, 
and Canaries are largely Marguerite, while Soufriere, Choiseul, and Vieux Fort are 
strongholds of La Rose. When these strictures are not operating strongly, a child may 
be affiliated with a society if he is born in the month of its Grande Féte. Significantly 
enough, three of the eight singers who recorded the La Rose songs had names based 
on the word Rose. One of these had been given the name because she had been born 
in August, the Rose month, while the other two had added the name upon affiliating 
through preference.” 

Affiliation is not to be taken lightly. It is a step which influences all of life and 
death, as is suggested in this song text in English: “Marguerite, this flower I loved, 
/ The reason why, it is so sincerely. / Marguerite is what I choose for myself, / Ex- 
pressly for my grave”; or this in Creole: Pa hai mwé, Wa dlo / Pa hai mwé. / Abo 
u hai mwé, / Mwé sa mo pu Lawoz ‘Do not hate me, King of the Water / Do not 
hate me. / Although you hate me, / I can die for La Rose.’ 

Dreams are extensively interpreted by St. Lucians, being considered omens of 
coming events, warnings, and recently a source of hunches for playing the lottery. 
When she was a young girl, the founder of the Castries Marguerite Society dreamed 
she was walking down a street in Soufriere when she met a servant who told her to 
look up on a hill. The servant said, “Those are Marguerite people up on the hill.” 
She saw a crowd of people dancing, and recognized one Camelise, a recently deceased 
Marguerite queen whom she had known slightly. The dreamer walked toward the 
dancers and began to sing their Marguerite songs. The people moved aside and the 
Marguerite queen, wearing a white dress embroidered in gold stars, danced for 
the dreamer, who curtseyed to her in return. They walked together to the house of one 
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Floissac. The queen and her followers entered and began the feast while the dreamer 
watched through the window. Several months after having this dream, the girl met 
a male friend who, without knowing of the dream, asked her to join him in founding 
a society. She consented, and has led the society devotedly for most of her life. 

In another case, the king of La Marguerite in Vieux Fort became ill. After months 
of sickness, he was told in a dream to boil a rose in water, and to drink the “tea.” 
He complied and was cured, so he took the unprecedented step of changing his 
affiliation to La Rose, in time becoming its king. His son succeeded him as king in 
the same village. 

The Society Songs. At the seances and the Grand Fétes, the shatwél chooses the 
songs and leads the singing. In the past each society had only one shatwel, invariably 
a woman, but in recent years any member, male or female, may lead a song. Songs 
begin and end with “Vive La Rose” or “Vive La Marguerite” as appropriate. Al- 
though English texts occur occasionally, and Breen quotes a society song in French 
(pp. 194-195), Creole is their traditional vehicle. The Rose shatwél usually holds a 
huge pink paper rose while singing. She leads off with four lines in a high piercing, 
often quavering voice, and the rest of the members answer her in a one-line chorus, 
often but not always repeating a phrase or thought in the shatwel’s verse. She then 
sings four more lines, alternating with the assembly, who sing more or less in unison, 
but with individual attempts at harmony and vocal ornamentation. The quavering, 
piercing tones, and the careful enunciation suggest the singing style of French 
chanteuses, while the chorus is sung in the manner of “Sankey” hymns.® Strict tim- 
ing is sometimes sacrificed for clarity or elegance of diction, and an apt or allusive 
phrase is preferred over detailed exposition. Breen said that the songs “are of a 
plaintive and melancholy character, and some are exquisitely melodious” (p. 193), 
and that they “turn generally on the praises of the respective societies; the compara- 
tive value of the Rose and the Marguerite; the good qualities, both physical and 
mental, of individual members; the follies and foibles of the opposite party, and of 
persons supposed to be connected with or favourable to them.” 

Each shatwél knows a number of traditional songs, and may also have a repertory 
of songs of her own creation. Breen speaks of the “poetical fecundity” of the 
shatwéls which produced “fresh effusions” each week (p. 194). The modern shatwel 
is proud of her skill at improvisation: Lané pasé mwé té fe / Y6 ti fas / Sa sé telma 
joli / Yo météi asu Voice ‘Last year I made / A little fun / That was so pretty / 
They put it in the “Voice” [newspaper].’ 

Improvisation sometimes requires that pronunciation be “on the wrong syl- 
LABle.” This change in stress and pronunciation sometimes makes a line difficult 
to comprehend: “We have all assembled here in uniTEE and peace, / In the might 
of the (n)Union Jack of Ma-GERee.” 

The total repertory of society songs is unknown, but in single seances twenty-five 
La Marguerite songs and twenty-six La Rose songs were recorded. One shatwel said, 
“Daybreak would find us, and we'll still be singing, and never the same song.” 

Traditional ideas about the societies are expressed in the songs, the most popular 
being that one of the societies received a “charter” or was “registered” by one of the 
British sovereigns: Asu la wégis, sé Wa dlo ki ja awégisté. / Ay lot péi, sé Wa 
dlo ki ja awégisté. / Lawdz pa pé ni sa / Afos yo ni dibwi ‘On the register, it is 
the King of the Water who is registered. / Go to other countries, it is the King 
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of the Water who is registered. / The Roses can not have that / Because they have 
too much noise’; or Flag Lawéz a battle Lawoz / Pa la dwa King George. / Si 
20t vléi, vini pwa-i / Asu battlefield la ‘The Rose flag in the Rose battle / By the 
right of King George. / If you want it, come to take it / On the battlefield.’ 

The popular but mistaken idea that Queen Victoria freed the slaves has been 
adopted by the societies, who claim it was she who registered them “in the days of 
Governor Pawa,” who may possibly be Major Francis Power, Acting Governor in 
1829. “King George” is also a popular figure occurring in the 4 Bwé ‘To Drink’ 
Christmas songs of Aux Lyons village. A few malcontents complain that the claim 
of registry is not true, but the members merely ignore them. In a particularly apt 
verse, King George sides with the Marguerites: Wa nu ékwi oti King George / 1 
di Lawoz kay awégisté. / King George ékwi pu lawéspons / Fé Lawoz di, ‘Viv 
Magérit!’ ‘Our King wrote to King George / He said La Rose will be registered, / 
King George wrote as answer / Make La Rose Say, “Long live Marguerite!” ’ 

The Marguerites are known as Wa dlo ‘King of the Water,’ because they have 
“been everywhere, master of the earth and the sea.” Breen spells this Wadeloes, and 
questions whether it derives from French bois de l'eau (p. 191 n.). The Roses also 
call Marguerite ti bét ‘little beast,’ and zulu, a meaningless name not connected with 
the African tribe: U pa twapé Wa dlo / Sé yé ti bét ki édiskwé? ‘Do you not find 
the King of the Water / Is a little beast that is indiscreet?’ and Sa ki Zulu pa bizwé / 
Pwa sa pu yo “Those who are Zulu need not / Take that from them.’ 

The favorite subject for society songs is mépwi (French: mepris), abuse or teasing. 
The Marguerites, for instance, claim that when both societies sent their respective 
flowers to the king, the rose withered, but the dried marguerite was still beautiful 
on arrival. The Roses counter with: Vét sis magwit, Wa dlo, / Vét sét magwit, wi, / 
Vét wit magwit pu fomé / Y6 buké. / Yo sél buté lawdz, / Y6 sél buté, / Y6 seél 
butd woz / Fomé yo buké ‘Twenty-six marguerites, King of the Water / Twenty- 
seven marguerites, yes / Twenty-eight marguerites to form / A bouquet. / One 
single rosebud, / One single bud / One single rosebud / Forms a bouquet.’ Or they 
criticize the qualities of the water over which Marguerites are kings: La wivie 
désan, Wa dlo / Amasé fig vet. / Lawivié désan, Wa dlo / Amasé koko. / Tut sa 
k6 sa / Sé y6 glwa pu Lawoz ‘The river comes down, King of the Water / Picks up 
green bananas. / The river comes down, King of the Water / Picks up coconuts. / 
Everything like that / Is glory for La Rose.’ The song quoted by Breen in French 
praises the quality of one flower over the other: Sur sa tige triste et flétrie / La 
Marguerite nait, périt; / Mats la Rose, toujours fleurte, / Renait toujours et reverdit. 

Sometimes it is the leader of the opposition who is criticized, as in this reference 
to the famous Rose Queen Gwo Ida ‘Fat Ida,’ or Ida Loko, playing on the similarity 
between the words Joké ‘crazy,’ and loko ‘locomotive’: Gadé mama Lawodz / K6 i ka 
wulé, / Y6 fém ké sa, sé y6 / Loko pu li pasé ‘Look at the mother of La Rose / How 
she is rolling. / A woman like that, it is / A locomotive [that is needed] for her 
to pass.’ 

The shatwéls sometimes present their credentials in revealing biographical verses: 
Mama mwé sé yo Babadyé. Wa dlo kwié mwé 
Papa méw sé yo Afwiché. Roséda Lanwé. 

Mwé mém sé Kwéol Sét Lisi. Positivma mwé Roséda Lanwé. 
Pawdl Lawéz pasa bwilé mwé. Mo pé é mé bié élivé a mwa. 
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Mé 4 tut pu sa, mwé mém 
Bié édiké. 
My mother is a Barbadian. The King of the Water calls me 
My father is an African. Roseda the Black. 
Myself, I am a St. Lucian Creole. Positively I am Roseda the Black. 
The words of La Rose can not burn me. My mother and father have 
Brought me up well. 
But in all of that, myself, 
I am well educated. 


The importance of education is stressed: Désan o vilaj / Ay apwan édikasio. / 
Dévolpé laché-u, / Ma ja jé ‘Go down to the village / To get education. / Unwrap 
your tail, / My young people.’ 

Decorum is a preoccupation of many New World Negro groups. Breen gave a 
detailed report of a court case which was settled by the judge referring to the two 
fighting women as “respectable.” Obversely, “insolent” was “the most opprobrious 
epithet” (p. 201 ff.). One can imagine the reaction to this song: 


Wen Dennis u étwajé, Queen Dennis, you are a stranger, 
U étwajé da Monkey Hill. You are a stranger in Monkey Hill [lower- 
Ka Wa dlo kay wé u, class suburb of Castries] 
Yo kay mépwi, twa la la la, When the King of the water sees you, 
Pa twakasé k6 u di sa, They will abuse you, tra la la la, 
Sé sovaji ka fé yo sa. Do not worry about that, 
Wa dlo Monkey Hill pdkd It is savagery that does that to them. 
Sivilizé. The Monkey Hill King of the Water 
Is not yet civilized. 


Cooperation between members for mutual aid is expected. The following song 
chides a society for not having enough political power to protect its members from 
a court case: 


Sé té y6 ju li vé Jwiyé It was one day, the 2oth of July, 

Sé ti bét la té bay y6 jwé, The little beat had given a game 

Viz-a-vi butik Bobwé Opposite Beaubrun’s shop. 

Yon ada volé sék go. One among them stole five pennies. 

Si Léwa dlo té ni vale, If the Kings of the Water had any value, 
Si Léwa dlo té ni loné, If the Kings of the Water had any honor, 
Yo pa wivé jis o bawo. They would not reach as far as court. 


The society is expected to appear in force at the funerals of all dead members. This 
rallying-round in time of trouble is one of the strongest forces behind the societies: 


Ka Pwés Fédina abiyé-i When Prince Ferdinand dressed 
Tut 4 nwé, All in black, 

Pu i ay shaté For him to go and sing 

Létéma bay papa-i, The funeral of his father, 

I viwé déyé, He looked back, 

I wé laful di pép, He saw the crowd of people, 
La i fémé liv la, Then he closed the book. 

Epi i tébé pléwé, And he fell weeping. 

Mé fwe é sé My brothers and sisters 
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Dé Sét Woz dé Lima Of St. Rose of Lima 

Es zot té wé Did you see 

Létéma Wa Méduz? The funeral of King Medouze? 
Fos sa té bél, How pretty that was, 

Sa té télma joli That was so nice, 

Nu jénés Lawéz glowiyé. We youths of La Rose are glorious. 


Funeral situations are also means of humor and insult: Wa dlo ki di / Nu Lawéz 
vlé téwé yo / Twa ju ava yo mo. / Nu ka désan évék luwa Lawéz / Nu kaaé, / 
Nu kay shoot Lamagéwit ‘The King of the Water who says / We Roses want to 
bury them / Three days before they are dead. / We are going down with the King 
of the Roses, / We are going, / We will shoot the Marguerites.’ 

Curing is another frequent theme in these society songs, reflecting the importance 
of the supernatural in times of illness: Si a tu li ka / Mwé sé tobé malad / U pé swa 
yo woz / Mété asu né mwé. / Sa sel sifi / Sa ba mwé jéwisé ‘If in any case / I should 
fall sick, / You can take a rose / And put it on my nose. / That alone is enough / 
To cure me.’ 

A related theme is that of obeah, called in Creole z@b (French: les herbes), and 
signifying witchcraft. The following text combines a case of animal metamorphosis 
with the expected insulting of the opposite society: 


Nu ka pasé We are passing 


O bod di mé Along the edge of the sea. 
Nu ka tan, We are hearing. 

“Béké, kélé, kéké.” [Bleating of goats] 

Nu ka gadé We are looking 

Aba kayé la. Under the cliff. 

A tu Dudun la nu wé In Dudun’s cave we see 
Lawéz tuné kabwit. The Roses turn into goats. 


The Roses answer: Mamay Wa dlo / Zot hai lawén Dennis. / Zot alé jis Vié Fo / 
Alé fé zéb kont lawén nu ‘Children of the King of the Water / You hate Queen 
Dennis, / You went to Vieux Fort / To work obeah against our Queen.’ 

But mépwi ‘insulting’ remains the central theme of the songs, the more imagina- 
tive and outrageous, the better. Here is a succinct short story: 


Kapowal Kabum Corporal Kabum 

I sé y6 b6 Lawéz. He is a good Rose. 

Mer di vil la, The mayor of the town, 

I sé yo go Wa dlo. He is a big King of the Water. 

Lé li tan di When he heard 

Yo kay fémé Wa dlo, They were locking up Kings of the Water, 
I fé y6 go séma He swore that 

I sé y6 go Lawdz. He was a big Rose. 


In position-conscious St. Lucia, perhaps the most unforgivable insult implies 
poverty, as in this case of a society too poor to give a proper Grande Fete: Twat au ka 
tabé, / Twat Au ka wivé. / Yo ka shashé pu Wen Lawoz. / Yo paka we Laweén 
Lawoz ‘Thirtieth of August is falling, / Thirtieth of August is coming. / They are 
looking for the Queen of La Rose. / They can not see the Queen of La Rose.’ The 
fete must come up to certain standards. No inexpensive foods should be served: 
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Lawén Lawdz bay The Queen of La Rose gives 

Wesley dé po lajé, Wesley £2 of money 

Dé pé lajé pu i £2 of money for him 

Ashté dé mashwé, To buy two porpoises, 

Dé pé lajé pu i £2 of money for him 

Ashté dé balén, To buy two whales 

Pu yo fété li twat Au. For them to celebrate thirtieth of August 


Religious piety plays an important part in everyday life in St. Lucia. In spite of 
indifference and even hostility on the part of the Church toward the societies, these 
songs reiterate their pious purpose: 


U sé sésé évék You are a sister of 

Sét Wdz dé Lima, St. Rose of Lima, 

Ewi, sa méwité pu nu And yes, that merits our 
Glowifié Lawén nu. Glorifying our Queen. 


Lamagéwit, Lamagéwit, The Marguerites, the Marguerites, 
Sé Dié ki kwé-i, It is God who created them, 
Lamagéwit, Lamagéwit, The Marguerites, the Marguerites, 
Sé pu la Rédempté. It is for the Redeemer. 


This religious attitude produces, at least nominally, a pacificism at odds with actual 
practice: “Go and tell the Roses we don’t come to fight, / Go and tell them we don’t 
come for rows, / Go and tell them we don’t come to quarrel, / We just come to 
amuse ourselves.” The ultimate expression of this supposed quietude and magna- 
nimity is the following text where the two patron saints are described as sisters: 
Mawi sé sésé Elima. / Si u méprizé Mawi, u kay / Méprizé Elima ost “Mary is 
Elima’s sister. / If you abuse Mary, you will / Abuse Elima also.’ 

The Societies in the Past. There are persistent legends about cloth-of-gold church 
vestments in the Immaculate Conception Cathedral in Castries which were contributed 
by one of the societies. One version is that they were originally costumes of the 
Court at a Grande Féte, and that they were voluntarily contributed after having been 
used, or that the priest persuaded the society to give them to the Church because 
they were unseemly and extravagant as mere costumes. Another version is that the 
cloth was originally a banner or dwapo, and that it was torn or snagged by “Father 
Bertin’s umbrella,” and had to be sent to England to be repaired, after which it was 
given to the Church to be made into vestments. The several cloth-of-gold vestments 
in the Castries Cathedral are thought to have actually come from Martinique. 

At various times the clergy suppressed the societies because of this extravagance, 
and because of the quarreling and rioting engendered by them. Breen reported several 
cases, one in which the Roses paraded with a donkey dressed in blue, the Marguerite 
color, and another where the Roses paraded with a blue flag “in derision.” At the 
following dance, a party of Marguerites attacked to rescue the flag, but were 
stopped by the attorney general in the name of keeping the peace. The Marguerites 
then attacked the Roses on their way home, and a battle with flambeaux resulted 
(pp. 199-200). As recently as 1937 the burning of the Marguerites’ society hall at De 
Breuil was attributed to La Rose incendiaries. 

There can be little doubt that Church opposition has made itself felt against the 
societies. One prominent Queen was “converted,” by which she meant that she 
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had become a frequent communicant. She felt that she could no longer participate 
in the society activities and keep herself sinless, though she did not verbalize what 
sins she would commit in participating. There is a widespread belief in the West 
Indies that whatever is not “of the Church” is sinful, especially carnival activities. 
Further, it is thought in St. Lucia that the two societies attract different personality 
types. The Marguerites say that La Rose is not sufficiently exclusive: Zadoli ka 
muté, / Bwigo ka muté, / Tut sa ki vlé / Kay shaté bay Lawoz ‘Lizard is going up / 
Whelk is going up, / All who wish / Go to sing for La Rose.’ The Roses retort 
that the Marguerites are overly refined and insincere, “the kind what does drink their 
rum in teacups.” 

In spite of occasional active opposition from the Church, nearly all society 
members are practicing Catholics. On a slate plaque over the front entrance of the 
church at Vieux Fort there is a carved representation of a rose bush, with the 
following inscription in archaic and misspelled French: 


Honnment 
Rigé par les Soins 
Laborieur de la 
Société des Roses 
Vieux Fort 
1852 
]. O. O’Donohue Curé 


According to Breen in 1844, the origins and history of the societies “would be 
impossible at the present time to trace. .. . The societies exist in immemorial usage 
in the French colonies, and are still to be found in more or less activity in St. Lucia, 
Dominica, and Trinidad” (p. 191). Although Breen’s 1844 descriptions of the societies 
are still valid in nearly all respects in contemporary St. Lucia, the societies are no 
longer known in Dominica or Trinidad. However, there are indications that they or 
very similar institutions once existed widely in the West Indies. In acquitting eight 
Trinidadian slaves of “intention to revolt” because they were overheard talking 
about a “regiment,” Judge L. F. C. Johnston, on 21 November 1823, found that 
“various societies or meetings of Slaves for dancing . . . are referred to [as] .. . 
‘Regiments’; . . . synonymously with, or for, the word ‘party’ or ‘society’. . . to be 
used on the occasion of Dances on Holy days. . . .”® 

On 2 March 1838, the Port-of-Spain Gazette carried an irate letter signed “Switch- 
man,” deploring carnival activities in general, particularly the “ferocious fight 
between the ‘Damas’ and ‘Wartloos’. . . .”’° These “Damas” may derive from the 
name of the Governor General in 1783, Viscount de Damas, or from the Spanish for 
“ladies.” A few years later Breen definitely connected the term “Wadeloes” with the 
St. Lucian Marguerites (p. 191 n.). 

In far-off Jamaica, “Monk” Lewis described the 1816 New Year’s celebration 
at Black Rock as being a parade between “the rival factions of the Blues and the 
Reds (the Reds representing also the English, the Blue the Scotch).”"* The rival 
parades were sponsored by wealthy local people, and an upper-class woman was 
described as “rank Blue to the tips of her fingers.” The “Blue girls of Waterloo” 
featured a slave girl dressed as Britannia, and a blue and silver canoe tagged “Tra- 
falgar.” The Queen of the Blues was “splendidly dressed in white and silver (in 
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scorn of the opposite party, her train was borne by a little girl in red). His Majesty 
wore a full British Admiral’s uniform, with a huge cocked hat with a gilt paper 
crown upon the top of it.” The followers, “Princes and Princesses, Dukes and 
Duchesses,” wore white uniforms with blue robes, and served as a chorus to a female 
singer who repeated over and over “an old Scotch air” or an original song quoted by 
Lewis. The Waterloo-Wartloo-Wadeloes-Wa dlo sequence is persuasive. 

Whatever their sources and process of development, the societies have had an 
eventful history. The first known mention of them occurs in a letter written by 
Mme. Jeanne Le Vexier, dated 15 September 1769, which Simmons reports as describ- 
ing a La Rose féte held that year in Soufriere, St. Lucia.’* This seems to precede, 
if not entirely to preclude, any original connection with Revolutionary French politi- 
cal symbolism, or the “occasional allusions to English and French, Republican and 
Bonapartist” which Breen mentions (p. 191). In view of Lewis’ description of 
Jamaica, it would seem that the color and other symbolism have taken on different 
meanings to suit different epochs. 

Interest in the societies has been intermittent. Breen says that they “remained 
almost in abeyance during the latter years of slavery” (p. 192), only to have a period 
of efflorescence in the 1840's. In recent times the pattern has been the same. The 
Marguerites of Canaries date their present society from a revival at the time of the 
coronation of Edward VII in 1901. The present Marguerites of Castries were 
organized in 1939, but neither they nor La Rose of Castries have held a Grande Féte 
for the last six years. The cost of cloth and the rental of a hall have risen prohibitively, 
and the older patrons are dead. Younger people, particularly the young men have 
developed other interests. In their increasing contact with the outside world, many 
feel ashamed of “backward” St. Lucia and her folk institutions. However, a healthy 
Nativistic reaction to alien forms of expression is already perceptible in the West 
Indies. Its most recent manifestation in St. Lucia was the revival of Grande Féte 
La Rose on 30 August 1955, held at the Stone House, Vide Bouteille, on the seashore 
near Castries. The féte took the form of a concert of La Rose songs, with many of 
the female members in brilliant silk douillette costumes. The audience of several hun- 
dred people of all classes were wildly appreciative. Only the death of the beloved 
Marguerite Queen kept her society from accepting La Rose’s challenge on the 
following 17 October. 


NOTES 


1$t. Lucia: Historical, Statistical, and Descriptive (London, 1844), p. 192. The following 
people have provided invaluable help in the preparation of this paper: Queen Ida Dennis of La 
Rose and the late Queen Philomene York of La Marguerite, and their respective societies; Lister 
Simmons for her translations of the Creole texts; Andrew Pearse for the historical references; and 
Harold F. C. Simmons and William Bascom for suggestions on the manuscript. 

? Ninety-three percent of the St. Lucians are Roman Catholics. For descriptions of these 
celebrations, see Daniel J. Crowley, “Festivals of the Calendar in St. Lucia,” Caribbean Quar- 
terly, 1V, (1955), 99-121. 

8Cf. the Trinidad carnival masque, “Police and T'ief.” The pounds-pennies terminology 
is used by all street masquers who collect money. 

* The traditional carnival activities in St. Lucia include street masquerades, dancing, and a 
mock funeral. In recent years a Queen contest, masked bands, and steel bands have been in- 
troduced from Trinidad. See Crowley, 1955, p. 112. 

5 The orthography used for Creole or French patois is similar to the Laubach system used 
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in Haiti. Each letter represents only one sound, pronounced as in English, with the following 
exceptions: @ as in ‘far’; i as ce in ‘need’; g as in ‘get’; j as s in ‘measure’; # as o in ‘move’; 0 
as in ‘not’; é@ as in ‘bet’; ¢ as a in ‘day’. Nasalization is represented by ~ and ellision by ~. 
This system stresses Creole’s existence as a separate language, no more “broken French” than 
French is “broken Latin.” 

* Harold F. C. Simmons, “Flower Festivals of St. Lucia,” The Voice of St. Lucia, Thursday, 
27 August 1953. 

™St. Lucians change their names frequently. See Daniel J. Crowley, “Naming Customs in 
St. Lucia,” Social and Economic Studies, V (1956), pp. 87-92. 

® Cf. M. J. and F. S. Herskovits, Trinidad Village (New York, 1947), pp. 209-210. 

® Proceedings of Port-of-Spain Court of Criminal Inquiry, November 1823. 

10 Port-of-Spain Gazette, 2 March 1838. 

11 Matthew Gregory “Monk” Lewis, Journal of a West Indian Planter, 1815-17, ed. Mona 
Wilson, (London, 1929), pp. 54-58. 

18 Lewis, 1929, pp. 54-58. 
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AN ACCUSED QUEEN IN 
“THE LASS OF ROCH ROYAL” (CHILD 76) 


By Davin C. Fow er 


perhaps most famous for its so-called “shoe my foot” stanzas, in which the 

forlorn heroine asks such pathetic questions as these (76 D 1): “O wha will 
shoe my fu fair foot? / An wha will glove my han? / An wha will lace my middle 
gimp / Wi the new made London ban?” In spite of the popularity of these stanzas, 
however (they are found in an impressive number of ballads and songs), little study 
has been devoted to one of the earliest ballads in which they appear. The purpose of 
the following analysis, therefore, is to define the type of narrative represented by 
“The Lass of Roch Royal” in its earliest known versions, and, as a consequence, to 
restore the Lass to her rightful position as an Accused Queen, a status which (as we 
shall see), if not comfortable, is at least not without considerable prestige. To this it 
need only be added that before we can attempt to distinguish and define the basic 
narrative structive of the ballad, we will have to examine in some detail the versions 
given in Child’s collection. But this is no mere prerequisite. The convolutions of the 
texts of “The Lass” constitute a fascinating episode in the history of balladry. 

“The Lass of Ocram,” probably our earliest text, is a broadside dating from about 
the middle of the eighteenth century. It was reprinted by Child in his additions and 
corrections (III, 510-511). Whether or not it is actually the earliest in point of time, 
it clearly lacks that infiltration by elements from other ballads which is so charac- 
teristic of most versions of “The Lass” (and which, in my opinion, eventually 
destroyed the ballad; but more of this later). The story in this “Ocram” version runs 
as follows. 

The Lass of Ocram is sailing all alone in a rich ship when she meets a proud 
merchant man. She identifies herself to him (stanza 4 is somewhat corrupt), saying 
that she is in search of Lord Gregory. The merchant man apparently recognizes her, 
and directs her to “yonder island.” She asks at the gate to be let in, but Gregory’s 
mother, speaking as if she were Gregory, demands that she name three tokens which 
the lovers had exchanged. The Lass mentions linen, rings, and her maidenhead, sug- 
gesting reproachfully in the process that the value of the various tokens is symbolic 
of their love relationship. She says, for example, of the rings (stanza 12): “For mine 
was of the beaten gold, / And your was of block-tin; / And mine was true love 
without, / And yours all false within.” But as soon as she has accused Gregory of 
stealing her maidenhead, the mother tells her to be gone, “Or else in the deep seas / 
You and your babe shall fall.” Whereupon the girl asks who will shoe her bonny 
feet, etc., concluding with “who's to be father of my child / If Lord Gregory is none?” 
The mother’s answer is: let your own family (brother, sister, mother, father) take 
care of you, and “let God be father of your child, / For Lord Gregory is none.” Mean- 


Te popular ballad known as “The Lass of Roch Royal” (Child 76)’ is 
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while it is apparent that Lord Gregory has been asleep inside all during this con- 
versation; and, when he finally awakens, he tells his mother that he has dreamed he 
saw the Lass of Ocram floating on the flood. (That she is “floating on the flood” in 
his dream is our only hint that the Lass may be dead.) His mother advises him to lie 
still and rest, for, she says, the maid passed by here not half an hour ago. Lord 
Gregory then curses her for not waking him, and declares his heart will break for 
the Lass of Ocram. 

The language of this version is polished and regularized; certain stylistic features 
(“Begone, you base creature!”) have the unmistakable stamp of the broadside; and 
the last stanza (23) is certainly a typical eighteenth century contribution: “I will go 
down into some silent grove, / My sad moan for to make; / It is for the Lass of 
Ocram / My poor heart now will break.” But the ballad has its integrity. There is 
compression, dramatic understatement, and a carefully contrived climax. Sentimen- 
tality is skirted: incremental repetition gives an almost ritual tonsa dialogue, 
but is not prolonged so as to detract from the emotional intensity of the situation. 
The high point of pathos comes in the “shoe my foot” stanzas (16-17), and a dra- 
matic climax is achieved in the delicate ambiguity of stanza 21, in which the mother 
is comforting Gregory about his dream: “Lie still, my dearest son, / And take thy 
sweet rest;/ It is not half an hour ago, / The maid passd this place.” We accept her 
tenderness toward her son as genuine; but although lines 3 and 4 are intended (for 
Gregory’s ears) as reassuring evidence that nothing is wrong with the girl, these in- 
nocent sounding lines carry the whole weight of the mother’s hatred. Gregory’s 
curse in the next stanza provides the final resolution by revealing that his mother’s 
“love” has destroyed him, as well as the girl. All in all, this version, while of course 
not great poetry, should rank high among traditional ballads. 

One other version (Child A) of “The Lass of Roch Royal,” like the “Ocram” 
text just discussed, dates from about the middle of the eighteenth century. As the 
story begins, Isabell of Rochroyall dreams about her love, Gregory. The dream, what- 
ever it was (we are not told), impels her to go seek her beloved. She orders a steed 
saddled, and, after riding a mile or so, meets a “companie” raking over the lea. She 
is questioned by the company as follows (A 6): “O whether is this the first young 
may, / That lighted and gaed in; / Or is this the second young may, / That neer 
the sun shined on; / Or is this Fair Isabell of Roch Royall, / Banisht from kyth and 
kin?” Concerning this stanza Child remarks (II, 214): “She meets a company, who 
ask her questions about a first and a second young may, which she seems to under- 
stand, but which are not made intelligible to us.” This encounter, of course, corres- 
ponds to the meeting of the Lass and the proud merchant-man in the “Ocram” 
version (stanzas 3 and 4). Unfortunately this passage, because of the corruption, can 
be of little help in elucidating the questions put by the company in A, which we are 
now considering.* But I do not think that these questions are totally unintelligible. 
“Are you the young maid,” they ask, “that visits Gregory openly during the day? Or 
are you the one that slips in to see him at night? Or are you the one [i.e., Isabell of 
Rochroyall] that he got into trouble?” Understanding the questions in this way, it 
is immediately apparent 1) that Gregory is (at least allegedly) a ladies’ man, 2) that 
the three maids represent steps up (or down) the ladder to his affections, and 3) 
that Isabell’s plight is well known. But what motivates the company to ask such 
questions? On the assumption that they recognize her as Isabell, which seems likely 
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in context, the most that can be said is that they do not appear to be favorably dis- 
posed toward the girl. Of course ballad conventions ought also to be recognized: this 
“company” has a function to perform. 

But to continue the story as it is given in A. After Isabell identifies herself, she 
is directed by the company to Gregory’s castle, where she tirls at the pin. The dialogue 
which ensues between Isabell and Gregory’s mother has a startling twist. The mother, 
speaking as Gregory, asks for the usual tokens. But after Isabell has mentioned rings 
and smocks (she omits maidenhead), the mother drops all pretense and says (A 17): 
“Love Gregory, he is not at home, / But he is to the sea; / If you have any word 
to him, / I pray you leave ’t with me.” Whereupon the girl asks who will shoe her 
bonny foot, etc., and who will be the bairn’s father. The mother then volunteers, 
surprisingly, that she will shoe her bonny foot, etc., but that there is none to be the 
bairn’s father till Gregory comes home. And to this the girl strangely replies (A 22): 
“T'll set my foot on the ship-board, / God send me wind and more! / For there’s 
never a woman shall bear a son / Shall make my heart so sore.” Whatever this may 
mean (that she is determined to sail in search of Gregory? that she suspects decep- 
tion?), she evidently departs without accepting the mother’s apparent offer of as- 
sistance.‘ 

Gregory then dreams that he hears the lass knocking at the door, and, when he 
wakes and mentions this, his mother tells him she has just left. He leaves his mother 
with execrations, and orders his steed saddled. After riding a mile or so he meets 
Isabell’s comely corpse, raking over the lea. He slits the winding sheet, kisses the 
corpse, and leaves instructions for two funerals. Birk and brier spring out of their 
graves. 

The above version (Child A) is found in Elizabeth Cochrane’s Songbook, which, 
like the broadside, cannot be dated with precision. But this doesn’t really matter. 
They are probably of about the same date. In any case the analysis given reveals that, 
unlike the broadside, the songbook version has absorbed elements from other ballads. 
This fact alone establishes the genealogical priority of the broadside, which lacks the 
tenacious birk and brier found in so many of the romantic ballads (e.g., Child 73, 
74, 75, 84, 85). 

The diction of the songbook version reflects more clearly than the broadside what 
we have come to think of as typical ballad style. “‘Gar sadle me the black,’ he says, 
‘Gar sadle me the broun ... ,’” etc. But the narrative structure is certainly inferior, 
and reveals a first stage in the degeneration of the ballad. A passion for parallelism 
is evident in the text. Since, in the intrusive funereal ending, Gregory rode his steed, 
Isabell must do likewise in the opening section: “‘Gar sadle me the black,’ she says, 
‘Gar sadle me the broun. . . ..” Since Gregory had a dream about Isabell, she must 
have a dream about him. Thus parallelism is achieved in the ballad, but only at the 
expense of the sea journey, and the substitution of a vague “companie” (who, like 
the cornse, come raking over the lea) for the broadside’s proud merchant man. We 
are left only with Isabell’s rather pointless statement (A 22) that she'll set her foot 
on the shipboard to remind us that an element of fundamental importance—the sea 
journey—is missing from this version. 

In Herd’s version (Child B), dated 1776, the “shoe my foot” stanzas are removed 
from their dramatically appropriate position in the dialogue and placed at the be- 
ginning, where they now apparently become rhetorical questions uttered by the 
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lass and addressed to the babe itself (already born? The babe is not mentioned 
directly again, but is perhaps indicated in B 18). In response to these questions some- 
one (her sister?) replies that members of her own family (father, mither, brither) 
will shoe the babe’s bonny feet, etc., and concludes (B 4) : “Mysel will kame his bonny 
head, / With a tabean brirben kame; / And the Lord will be the bairn’s father, / 
Till Love Gregory come hame.” Nevertheless, in spite of this comforting assurance, 
the lass sails away in a rich ship to seek Love Gregory. Soon she meets a “rude rover,” 
who asks her (B 8): “O whether is thou the Queen hersel, / Or ane o her maries 
three? / Or is thou the lass of Lochroyan, / Seeking Love Gregory?” She identifies 
herself as the latter, and the rover points out a “bonny bower” where he says she will 
find Love Gregory. The lass then tirls at the pin, demanding entry, and, in spite of the 
apparent loyalty of her family (B 1-4), announces that she is “Banisht frae a’ my kin” 
(B 11). There follows the usual dialogue with mention of tokens (riags and maiden- 
head), except that the conversation ends abruptly, obviously because of the fact that 
the “shoe my foot” stanzas have been removed and placed at the beginning of the 
ballad. After naming the tokens, the lass again demands entry, and, there being 
presumably no reply (B 18-19): 


Then she has turned her round about: “Take down, take down that mast o 
“Well, since that it be sae, gould, 
Let never woman that has born a son Set up a mast of tree; 
Hae a heart sae full of wae. For it dinna become a forsaken lady 
To sail so royallie.” 


Next we have Love Gregory telling his mother the dream, and she responds as usual. 
He curses her and orders his steed (“‘Gar saddle to me the black,’ he said, ‘Gar 
saddle to me the brown ... ,’” etc.), rides out to meet the corpse, kisses her rosy 
lips, and then stabs himself to death. There is no mention of birk and brier. 

The shifting of the “shoe my foot” stanzas to the beginning in this version from 
Herd marks a second stage in the distintegration of the ballad. Not only does this 
shift rob the lass-mother dialogue of its high point of pathos, but it exposes the “shoe 
my foot” stanzas to the danger of easy detachment from the rest of the ballad. This 
is, of course, what actually happens later on. We have a few ballads that lack these 
stanzas (76 C,G), and many that consist of little else than “shoe my foot” (J, plus 
scores of other ballads and songs). In spite of the intrusion of the funereal ending 
in this version, the important sea journey is retained; but, because of the new attitude 
of the lass’s family, her sudden departure on the bonny ship is so poorly motivated 
as to seem useless and arbitrary. One positive feature of Herd’s text is significant: for 
the first time it is suggested (B 1-4, 18) that the child is already born. 

The fortunes of our ballad (if not of the lass herself) take a turn for the better 
in the two versions obtained from Mrs. Brown of Falkland. The first of these 
(Child D) was obtained in 1783. Anny of Roch-royal asks who will shoe her foot, 
etc., and we are told that her family (father, mother, sister, brother) take on this 
responsibility, but that the king of heaven must father her child. Nevertheless, at her 
wish, her father gives her a bonny ship, and, with her young son in her arms, she 
sails away. There is no mention of an encounter at sea with anyone. After barely a 
month she arrives at her true-love’s door (D 8): “The night was dark, an the win 
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blew caul, / An her love was fast asleep, / An the bairn that was in her twa arms / 
Fu sair began to weep.” The “fa’se mither” responds and, when Anny identifies 
herself and “your young son,” the mother calls her a witch, warlock, or mermaid. 
She demands tokens. Anny names napkins and rings, and concludes (D 18): “Sae 
open the door now, Love Gregor, / An open it wi speed, / Or your young son that 
is in my arms / For cauld will soon be dead.” Then the mother (still speaking as 
Gregor) replies (D 19): “I ha gotten another fair love, / Sae ye may hye you hame.” 
Weeping, the lass returns to the ship. Meanwhile Gregory tells his mother of a dream 
he had: Anny stood mourning at his door, but none would let her in. His mother 
tells the truth, but in such a way as to excuse herself (D 24): “O there was a woman 
stood at the door, / Wi a bairn intill her arms, / But I woud na let her within the 
bowr, / For fear she had done you harm.” Taking his mother at her word, and hence 
not cursing her, Gregor quickly rushes to the strand, sees the departing ship, and 
calls aloud to Anny, but to no avail. Then a storm comes up suddenly, and the ship 
is rent in twain. Anny floats toward the shore, and Gregor wades out to bring in her 
body. He kisses her lips, mourning over her till sundown, when he dies. 

From the summary just given, it should be apparent that Mrs. Brown has taken 
the poor narrative structure of Herd and made the best of it.5 Like Herd, she has 
the “shoe my foot” stanzas at the beginning, but the resulting gap in the dialogue 
is now filled by the pathetic presence of the weeping child in the lass’s arms, (The 
suggestion for this perhaps came from Herd, B 1-4, 18, where, as we have seen, the 
presence of the child is implied.) Like Herd, Mrs. Brown represents the family as 
sympathetic, but she eliminates all statements to the effect that the lass is “Banisht 
frae a’ my kin” (B 11), and suggests that the girl wishes (in spite of the comforts 
offered by her family) to be with Gregor at all costs (D 5). Like Herd, Mrs. Brown 
has the love-death ending, but she abandons Gregory’s ridiculous ride from town to 
town in search of a girl who has just departed on shipboard, and in its place pre- 
sents us with a skillfully wrought (if somewhat melodramatic) description of death 
at sea. 

Mrs. Brown’s second version (Child E), obtained in 1800, has essentially the 
same excellent qualities as those of her first. Of course there are differences of empha- 
sis and motivation, and the ballad undergoes some compression, but though a de- 
tailed comparison would be interesting, both in itself and in what it reveals about 
Mrs. Brown,® it would be of limited value for our present purpose. 

The remaining versions of “The Lass of Roch Royal” are either purely derivative, 
or fragmentary. The text which Child lists as having been communicated to Scott 
by Major Hutton in 1802 is a diffuse conflation of Herd and Mrs. Brown (B and E) 
with a few touches from other sources. A text circulating in the first quarter of the 
nineteenth century, and recorded in Pitcairn’s MSS (Child C), reveals the final stage 
in the disintegration of the ballad. It has all the structural faults of Herd’s version 
(Child B), but, in addition, it lacks the “shoe my foot” stanzas; and the questions 
posed (in B 8) by the “rude rover” (“O whether is thou the Queen hersel, / Or ane 
o her maries three?” etc.), are now (strangely) asked by Gregory’s mother, who has 
hitherto shown no inclination to flatter the lass. The ending falters between Mrs. 
Brown’s picture of death at sea, and the intrusive corpse encounter, complete with 
thorn and brier. Buchan’s version (Child G), recorded in 1828, breaks off at stanza 
17 with the naming of the tokens (and also lacks the “shoe my foot” stanzas). It is 
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indebted to Mrs. Brown (through Scott), but is perhaps most noteworthy for its in- 
troduction of a carpenter to build the ship. This text, however, accuses itself in the 
opening line: “It fell on a Wodensday, .. .”* The rest (Child F, H, I, J, K) are frag- 
ments. The nine stanzas from Ireland (H) are interesting as an illustration of the 
development of a burden, and as evidence that a form of the original “Ocram” 
version (“Aughrim” in H) had survived independently as late as 1830. James Joyce 
employs a fragment of an Irish version in his short story “The Dead.”® 

In the preceding analysis we have witnessed the decline and fall of a ballad. “This 
ballad,” says MacEdward Leach, “is rather rare in spite of the fact that it is a moving 
and tragic story.”* How did it happen? The admirable narrative structure of the 
“Ocram” version was dealt a severe blow with the infiltration of the commonplace 
love-death and the graves spread over with birk and brier. A second blow came when 
the “shoe my foot” stanzas were removed from their dramatically appropriate posi- 
tion in the lass-mother dialogue and placed at the beginning—the laudable but un- 
artistic purpose of which was to make the family sympathetic. The ballad enjoyed 
a temporary rebirth in Mrs. Brown, but then sank finally into oblivion, detaching and 
leaving behind as its heritage the multitude of “shoe my foot” stanzas which are to be 
found in so many different ballads to this day. 

Having surveyed the horizontal development of our ballad (what happened to 
it in the course of transmission) we are now in a position to look at it vertically, that 
is, to distinguish and define those elements which are fairly constant up to the time 
of its disintegration. This can be done quickly. And when it is done, we will finally 
be in a position to ask the question which is, after all, the main concern of this 
paper: What is the type of narrative represented by this ballad? Who is the Lass of 
Roch Royal? 

On the basis of the foregoing analysis of the ballad, the following pattern emerges 
as representative of the basic narrative structure. A lass is sailing alone at sea on a 
rich ship when she meets a proud merchant man (“companie,” A; “rude rover,” B; 
“rank robers, and a’ their companie,” F; “rank rever, and a’ his companie,” Scott 
MS). He asks her a three-fold question which may be taken alternatively as insulting 
or flattering, and the lass responds by identifying herself, explaining that she is 
banished from all her kin and is in search of her true love. He then directs her to a 
nearby island (“castle,” A; “bower,” B; “tower,” F). She approaches her true love’s 
door (with her young son in her arms, B (?), C, D-E, G, H; uttering a spell break- 
ing incantation, F, Scott MS), and asks to come in. Unknown to her lover, who is 
asleep, his mother answers the door and speaks for him to the lass. The mother de- 
mands tokens of their love as proof of her identity (after having first called the lass a 
witch, warlock, or mermaid, D-E, G; a false thief, C). The girl mentions various 
tokens, the most prominent of which is a ring, and concludes by referring to the loss 
of her maidenhead. The mother tells her to get out (threatens her with drowning at 
sea, ‘Ocram” version and E; says Gregory is not at home, A; says “I [Gregor] hae 
gotten another fair love,” D; pretends not to believe her identity, Scott MS). Where- 
upon the lass asks who will shoe her bonny foot, etc., and who wili be father of her 
child. The mother, still speaking as the true love, replies (with sarcasm), let your 
family take care of you, and (with irony) let God be father of your child. (Of course 
after the shifting of the “shoe my foot” stanzas to the beginning, members of the 
family unhesitatingly assume their responsibilities, and the fatherhood of God is de- 
voutly intended; but this is a secondary development.) Faced with the finality of 
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what she takes to be her true love’s cruel words, the lass returns to her ship (with 
her babe in her arms, A (?), B (?), C, D-E), and sails away (implied in “Ocram” 
and B; explicit in A, C, D-E, Scott MS). Meanwhile her true love awakens and re- 
lates a dream in which he saw the lass floating on the foam (heard her at the gate, 
A, B, D; saw her dead at his feet, E). His mother tells him to lie still and sleep, for 
the maid passed this place less than a half-hour ago—hence the dream can have no 
sinister significance. (No other version preserves this touch; it appears only in 
“Ocram.” The others have: the mother says with apparent unconcern that the lass 
was here, but is gone now, A, B; the lass was here, but I wouldn’t let her in for fear 
she might harm you, D; the lass was here, but—ominously—I certainly didn’t let 
her in, E.%°) The lover then curses his mother, and mourns the loss of the girl, who, 
he presumes, is drowned at sea."? 

Thus we can now clearly visualize our heroine: she is banished from kith and 
kin to sail alone on the sea, and, after finally coming to land she is rebuffed (as she 
thinks) by her true love, through the machinations of his malevolent mother, and is 
therefore mercilessly driven, with her young babe in her arms, back once rnore to her 
ship, to sail the seas in peril of her life. It should, I think, be fairly obvious by now 
that this girl is none other than the Accused Queen, renowned heroine of medieval 
folktale and romance, who is perhaps best known in Constance, the virtuous lady of 
the Man of Law’s Tale in Geoffrey Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales.”* 

The basic outline of this story (using Chaucer’s version as a model) is as follows. 
Constance, daughter of the Roman Emperor and famous for her virtue, is affianced 
to the Sultan of Syria, who has agreed to give up idolatry and become a Christian. 
The Sultan’s mother, however, secretly resenting her son’s abandonment of his re- 
ligion, stages a great feast when Constance arrives, in which all the apostates to 
Christianity are slaughtered. Constance survives the massacre, but is placed alone 
on a well provisioned ship which sails rudderless on the sea. Years later the ship 
lands in Northumbria, where Constance is sheltered by a friendly constable and his 
wife, whom she converts to Christianity. Shortly, however, her tranquility is dis- 
turbed by the first of a series of accusations. A young knight, whose overtures have 
been rejected by Constance, attempts revenge by killing the friendly constable’s wife 
and laying the bloody knife by Constance’s side. The constable arrives on the scene, 
together with his lord, King Alla of Northumbria, and the young knight presses his 
accusation of murder. King Alla has great pity for the lovely but forlorn Constance, 
and, suspecting the young knight of bearing false witness, orders him to swear on a 
British book of the Evangelists that his accusation is true. The young knight does 
this, but as soon as he speaks a hand smites him down in the presence of all, and a 
voice accuses him of slandering a daughter of Holy Church. This miracle results 
in the conversion of King Alla and his followers, and the king himself marries Con- 
stance. Her trials, however, are not over yet. The king begets a child on her, but is 
compelled to go to war in Scotland and is therefore absent when the child (a boy) 
is born. A messenger, hastily despatched with the good news, stops overnight at the 
castle of King Alla’s mother, who, it seems, resents the fact that her son has married 
“so strange a creature.” She therefore gets the messenger drunk, and substitutes for 
the letter he is carrying one which declares that Constance has been delivered of a 
monster, and that Constance herself must be an “elf.” To this message the king 
replies, in effect, God’s will be done; take care of my wife and child. But once again 
his mother intercepts the letter, replacing it with one which orders the constable to 
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put Constance (and her young son) back on board the ship which had brought her 
to Northumbria, and to shove her off, never to return. A weeping throng watches 
her departure. Again she sails aimlessly for years on the sea. At one point in her 
travels the ship stands in toward a heathen land, opposite a castle, from which 
emerges a recreant steward, who boards the ship with the purpose of ravishing our 
heroine. As he is struggling with her, however, he suddenly falls overboard and is 
drowned. Constance thereupon resumes her maritime journey. The rest of the story 
is not important for our purposes. It is concerned with the eventual reunion of King 
Alla and Constance (and her father the Emperor) in Rome, where the recognition 
scene takes place. 

Chaucer’s story of Constance, of course, is a relatively late version of the Accused 
Queen. The earlier folktale had only one malevolent mother; Chaucer has two. In 
the folktale (I am oversimplifying to a certain extent), the banishment of the heroine 
is attributed to an incest-minded father; in Chaucer this is supplanted by the pro- 
posed marriage with the Sultan, although Chaucer, along with Trivet and Gower, his 
sources, retains Constance’s reluctance to talk to anyone about her father."* The 
accusation theme in the folktale centers around the king’s evil mother, while Chaucer’s 
treatment (more typical of romance as opposed to folktale) reveals the transitional 
stage pointed out by Schlauch™* in which the mother’s villainy is supplemented by 
the introduction of courtly accusers, whose motives (disappointment in love, worldly 
advancement) and accusations (murder, treason) are more comprehensible to the 
sophisticated mind than the motives and charges of the malevolent mother (a vague 
resentment leading to accusations of witchcraft and monstrous birth). The final stage 
in this development is the addition of miscellaneous trials (such as the evil steward’s 
attempted assault on Constance in the boat), which are in harmony with the 
hagiographical interests of writers like Trivet. 

The most obvious correspondence between the folktale of the Accused Queen 
and our ballad, “The Lass of Roch Royal,” is, of course, the picture we get of the 
forlorn maid sailing the seas alone. (According to Ebsworth,’® the “Ocram” broad- 
side has a woodcut of a ship on it.) But the two stories are much closer together 
than that. The folktale has a mother who cuts the communication lines between her 
son and his wife by forging letters; the ballad mother accomplishes the same thing 
by pretending to be her son when she answers the door. In both cases the girl has to 
depart with her young son aboard ship. When the king returns and discovers the 
truth, he has his mother executed, and searches in vain for his beloved. Lord Gregory 
curses his mother, and mourns for the-lass, supposing her to be drowned. One other 
feature of the folktale is particularly significant when compared with the ballad. 
The statement in the ballad that the lass is banished from all her kin becomes the 
more impressive when we realize that it harks back to a version of the Accused 
Queen story more primitive than Chaucer’s—to a version, that is, in which the 
heroine’s banishment is attributed to an incestuous father. But, of course, the ballad 
as we know it clearly implies (A 6-8) that the banishment can be accounted for as 
owing to the family’s indignation at the Lass’s affair with Gregory. The provision 
of a ship for the lass by her father (D 6, Scott MS 6-10) is probably a modern 
embellishment. 

Not only are the two narratives similar in structure, but there is also a close corres- 
pondence in method of treatment. When the lass announces the birth of her babe 
(whether imminent or already accomplished), the mother denounces her (D 11): 
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“Awa, awa, you ill woman, / You’ve na come here for gude, / You're but a witch, 
or wile warlock, / Or mermaid o the flude.” Here is Chaucer’s description of the 
forged letter sent to King Alla by Donegild, his mother (Canterbury Tales, B 750- 
756) : “The lettre spak the queene delivered was / Of so horrible a feendly creature / 
That in the castel noon so hardy was / That any while dorste ther endure. / The 
mooder was an elf, by aventure / Ycomen, by charmes or by sorcerie, / And every 
wight hateth hir compaignye.’® 

As has already been mentioned, pathos reaches its peak in the ballad when, after 
the mother (speaking as her son) has ordered the girl to leave, the latter asks who 
will shoe her foot, etc. In Chaucer’s story the high moment of pathos comes for 
Constance in these justly famous lines (B 645-651): “Have ye nat seyn somtyme 
a pale face, / Among a prees, of hym that hath be lad / Toward his deeth, wher 
as hym gat no grace, / And swich a colour in his face hath had, / Men myghte 
knowe his face that was bistad, / Amonges alle the faces in that route? / So stant 
Custance, and looketh hire aboute.” The lines just quoted are an exact counterpart 
of the “shoe my foot” stanzas of our ballad. A detailed comparison of such passages 
in cognate ballads and romances would, I think, lead to valuable critical conclusions 
about the similarities and differences to be observed when the devices of traditional 
ballad poetry are compared with the conscious art of a poet such as Chaucer. 

To the question “who's to be father of my child?” the ballad mother replies 
ironically (“Ocram,” stanza 19): “. . . let God be father of your child, / For Lord 
Gregory is none.” Chaucer is, of course, not interested in this kind of exploration of 
the evil mother’s character; the spotlight is always on Constance. But the notion 
of divine protection is given considerable emphasis (B 631-635): “Allas! Custance, 
thou hast no champioun, / Ne fighte kanstow noght, so weylaway! / But he that 
starf for our redempcioun, / And boond Sathan (and yet lith ther he lay), / So be 
thy stronge champion this day!” Constance then gets down on her knees and prays 
to God. But more specifically applicable to the child is her appeal to the Virgin 
(B 850-854): “Now, lady bright, to whom alle woful cryen, / Thow glorie of wom- 
manhede, thow faire may, / Thow haven of refut, brighte sterre of day, / Rewe on 
my child, that of thy gentillesse, / Rewest on every reweful in distresse.” 

Very striking use is made of the young child himself in both Chaucer and the 
ballad. The latter pictures the lass standing at the door calling for her true-love (D 8): 
“The night was dark, an the win blew caul, / An her love was fast asleep, / An the 
bairn that was in her twa arms / Fu sair began to weep.” It is interesting to com- 
pare this with Chaucer’s description of Constance (B 834-840): “Her litel child lay 
wepying in hir arm, / And knelynge, pitously to hym she seyde, / ‘Pees, litel sone, 
I wol do thee noon harm.’ / With that hir coverchief. of hir heed she breyde, / And 
over his litel eyen she it leyde, / And in hir arm she lulleth it ful faste, / And into 
hevene hire eyen up she caste.” 

All of these correspondences, both in structure and in treatment of the story, lead 
me to the conclusion that “The Lass of Roch Royal” properly belongs with the exten- 
sive lore and literature of the Accused Queen. Whether this conclusion is of any 
value for fixing the date of origin of the ballad I hesitate to say. If the theory of one 
recent critic is correct, the story of the Accused Queen goes back ultimately to the 
Clementine Recognitions of the third century.’” At the other end of the scale (which 
is, of course, where ballad scholars now realize they should look), our Queen sur- 
vives, on the inappropriate level of farce, as “Christian Custance,” a wealthy widow, 
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in Nicholas Udall’s Roister Doister (mid-sixteenth century), and, more suitably, as 
the noble and virtuous Queen Hermione in Shakespeare’s The Winter's Tale.’* 
By way of conclusion I would like to cite one more very significant correspond- 
ence between the story of the Accused Queen and our ballad, which represents, 
I believe, the most reliable type of evidence that can be brought to bear in a study 
such as the present one. It will be recalled that among the hazards encountered by 
Constance in Chaucer’s Man of Law’s Tale is the evil steward who attacks her on 
she ship (B 911-924): 
Doun fro the castel comth ther many a Wo was this wrecched womman tho bigon; 
wight Hir child cride, and she cride pitously. 
To gauren on this ship and on Custance. But blisful Marie heelp hire right anon; 
But shortly, from the castel, on a nyght, For with hir struglyng wel and myghtily 
The lordes styward—God yeve hym mes-_ The theef fil over bord al sodeynly, 
chance!— And in the see he dreynte for vengeance; 
A theef, that hadde reneyed oure creance, And thus hath Crist unwemmed kept Cus- 
Cam into ship allone, and seyde he sholde tance. 
Hir lemman be, wher-so she wolde or nolde. 


In the ballad the lass is sailing alone, when (B 7): “She hadna saild a league but 
twa / O scantly had she three, / Till she met with a rude rover, / Was sailing on 
the sea.” This “rude rover,” of course, is none other than Chaucer’s evil steward. But 
how does he behave in the ballad? He begins by asking her flattering questions: “O 
whether is thou the Queen hersel, / Or ane o her maries three?” This might at first 
suggest that he is about to make overtures to the girl. But he turns out to be merely 


checking her identity, and his only function is to point the way to Gregory’s castle.’® 
And it is in the performance of this menial function that a final and bitter retribution 
comes upon the evil steward. In medieval romance the reward for his presumptuous 
attack on Constance was death by drowning. In the ballad, as punishmeat for looking 
upon our heroine with a luxurious eye, he has been turned into an innocuous sign- 
post on the high seas. 


NOTES 

1 Francis J. Child, The English and Scottish Popular Ballads (Boston, 1882-1898), II, 213-226; 
Il, 510-512; IV, 471-474; V, 225 , 294. 

2It is difficult to understand such aberrations of judgment as the one expressed by W. E. 
Henley and T. F. Henderson, editors of The Poetry of Robert Burns, (London, n.d.), in a 
note on Burns’ “Lord Gregory” (III, 455): “Of the several sets of this ballad, the most corrupt 
and the worst deboshed is The Lass of Ocram, in the Roxburghe Collection.” I can only explain 
this as a rather violent reaction to those stylistic features typical of broadsides which, as I have 
pointed out, can be observed here and there in the “Ocram” version. Perhaps if its language 
had had a Scottish flavor, the ballad would not have seemed to the editors to be so “deboshed” 
(Scottish for “debauched”). As a matter of fact, rhymes such as “alone,” “main” (stanza 3) 
suggest a possible Scottish origin for the broadside version. 

8It seems to me that there is a stanza missing between lines 3 and 4 of the fourth stanza 
of “Ocram,” caused by the printer’s eye skipping from “said he” to said she” as follows: 


“Thou fairest of all creatures 


“ 


?” 


“I am the Lass of Ocram, 
Seeking for Lord Gregory.” 
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It is of course impossible to say just exactly what the proud merchant man asks the girl, but 
I suspect it was something like this: “Are you the fairest of all creatures under the heavens,” 
said he, “Or are you the lass of Ocram, seeking Lord Gregory?” And she replies: “No I am not 
the fairest of all creatures under the heavens,” said she, “I am the lass of Ocram,” etc. Compare 
Child F 5-6, where the “ranke robers” ask the girl: “Now whether are ye the Queen hersell? / 
For so ye weel micht bee . . . ,” and she replies, “O I am neither the Queen . .. , / Nor sick I 
seem to be... .” 

*Child (II, 214) argues that the scene shifts after A 17, that the lass returns home, and that 
it is her own family that offers to shoe her foot, etc. Child understands the line “Banisht from 
kyth and kin” to mean physical separation, not alienation. This is dubious, to say the least. But 
then in addition we must assume, if we acccept Child’s view, that the lass, having made the trip 
home, and having received offers of assistance from her family, decides after all to sail again in 
search of Gregory. 4 

5 In making observations of this kind, I do not imply that Mrs. Brown sat at her desk with a 
copy of Herd and worked out her versions. All I am saying is that the structure of the ballad she 
knew was evidently close to that represented by Herd’s text. 

* Cf. B. H. Bronson, “Mrs. Brown and the Ballad,” CFLO, IV (1945), 129-140. 

™In Last Leaves of Traditional Ballads ... Collected ... by the Late Gavin Greig (Aberdeen, 
1925), pp. XIX-XXXV, the editor, A. Keith, presents an eloquent, and, it seems to me, partly 
convincing defense of Peter Buchan as a collector, But Buchan’s version of “The Lass of Roch 
Royal” is not one of his strong points. 

81 am indebted to my colleague, Donald S. Taylor, for calling this to my attention. 

® The Ballad Book (New York, 1955), p. 253. 

2° Total disintegration of the mother’s personality occurs in C, where she unceremoniously 
awakens Gregory (there is no dream), addresses him as “fause gudeson,” and calls the lass a 
“limmer” (hussy). 

11 The endings are so various, and in some cases so obviously secondary, that it seems inad- 
visable to designate any one of them as “original.” 

12 The whole tradition of the Accused Queen is analyzed in an admirable study by Margaret 
Schlauch, Chaucer's Constance and Accused Queens (New York, 1927). 

18 Texts of the story of Constance by Trivet and Gower, together with a discussion of their 
relation to Chaucer’s version, are conveniently printed in Margaret Schlauch, “The Man of 
Law's Tale,” Sources and Analogues of Chaucer's Canterbury Tales, eds. W. F. Bryan and 
Germaine Dempster (Chicago, 1941), pp. 155-206. 

14 Chaucer's Constance, Chapter IV. 

18 Roxburghe Ballads, V1, 615. 

16 All Chaucer quotations are from the Cambridge Edition, Chaucer's Complete Works, ed. 
F. N. Robinson (Boston, 1933). Trivet (Bryan and Dempster, p. 173) has the mother write in 
the letter that Constance is an evil spirit in the form of a woman (maueise espirit en fourme de 
femme). In Gower she writes: “Thi wif, which is of faierie” (Bryan and Dempster, p. 190; 
Confessio Amantis, II, 964). 

17], Schick, “Die Urquelle der Offa-Konstanze Sage,” Britannica (“Festschrift Max Forster’) 
(Leipzig, 1929), pp. 31-56. Cited by Schlauch, Sources and Analogues, p. 160, n. 2. 

18 Schlauch, Chaucer’s Constance and Accused Queens, p. 61. 1 have made no special effort 
to uncover post-medieval versions of the Accused Queen story. I suspect there are more than a 
few. 

1° The fact that he asks her if she is the “Queen hersel” need not be pushed as having any 
direct connection with the lass’s Accused Queen ancestry. Many a ballad heroine, as she passes 
through the town, is “taken to be some queen.” It is interesting to note that Mrs. Brown, with 
her usual perceptiveness, sensed that the “rude rover” was vestigial, and cut him entirely out of 
the story. 
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QUARTAL HARMONY IN THE ., 
PENTATONIC FOLK HYMNS 
OF THE SACRED HARPS 


By Dororny D. Horn 


drawn attention to the wealth of significant and sometimes beautiful material 

in the Old Harp hymnals. Many of these tunes show the influence of secular 
balladry, and a large percentage of the hymns were written by rural musicians with 
no more musical training than that received in the singing schools. For these reasons, 
Jackson believed the music of the Sacred Harps to be true folk music and coined the 
term “white spiritual” to apply to a hymn of this type. 

The present article is concerned with a consideration of these hymns as true com- 
posed music, albeit composed music on a somewhat primitive level. At first thought 
the distinction would seem to be a somewhat academic one, since the folksong 
background of the tunes and the lack of formal training on the part of the composers 
is admitted. Nevertheless, Jackson’s interest lay only in the melodies of the hymns, 
which he traced and classified. A folksong melody, or a melody showing folksong 
characteristics, however, does not mean that the composition using it automatically 
becomes folk music. We do not, for example, consider the Brahms “Hungarian 
Dances” as such. In both cases other elements need to be taken into consideration. 

Few scholars have bothered to examine the harmonic element in the music of the 
Old Harps. Charles Seeger has called attention to a similarity in the contrapuntal 
practices in some of the three-part shape note hymns and European music of the 
medieval period.’ This is a field yet to be explored in detail. 

The present writer is interested in the evidences of a still earlier type of harmony, 
a type of harmony whose European occurence is a matter of inference since it would 
have been in use before a reliable method of notation was formulated. 

A year before Jackson’s first book, the famous White Spirituals in the Southern 
Uplands, Joseph Yasser published A Theory of Evolving Tonality. This is a long 
and scholarly work, and it is only the first section (which deals with infra-diatonic 
harmony) that is pertinent to this discussion. Suffice it to say that two big conclu- 
sions were drawn: first, that all music at a certain stage of development tends to be 
based on the pentatonic scale; and second, that the instinctive and accoustically cor- 
rect harmony for this scale is quartal rather than tertian. Yasser supports these 
theories with examples of Chinese music. Six years later he attempted to show that 
the Gregorian chant was originally pentatonic in character and that his theories of 
infra-diatonic harmony could be applied to it as well.* 

Now it happens that a large number of the shape note hymns are also pentatonic, 
and it seems obvious that they would be fine material to prove or disprove the 
Yasser theories, Hence the present study was undertaken. 


Re over twenty years now, the books of the late George Pullen Jackson have 
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The three hymnals examined were chosen because they are still in use and are 
therefore easy to come by. The first of these is The New Harp of Columbia, by 
Marcus Lafayette Swan. Although the date on the title page is 1921, the plates have 
not been changed since 1867.* As its name implies, The New Harp of Columbia is a 
revision of an earlier work, The Harp of Columbia, published in 1849 in Knoxville. 
It, like the other two books used in this study, borrows largely from earlier hymnals. 

The second book is William Walker’s Southern Harmony and Musical Com- 
panion. The first edition came out in 1835, the last in 1854. It is available in a reprint 
made in 1939, sponsored by the Young Men’s Progress Club of Benton, Kentucky. 

Much of the material in The Southern Harmony reappears in The Sacred Harp, 
a book compiled by Walker’s brother-in-law, B. F. White, in 1844. There have been 
many editions and revisions of this famous hymnal. The last revision, made in 1936, 
is The Original Sacred Harp, the third book to be used in this study. It is still very 
much in use in Middle Tennessee. 

Jackson’s researches served as a guide in isolating the hymns to be studied. The 
resulting list contains some three hundred examples of the folk hymn, that is, a hymn 
composed by an untrained rural musician.* At least seventy percent of the 304 tunes 
examined were basically pentatonic in character. Around thirty-four percent were 
purely pentatonic, while the rest have one or more of what Yasser calls “pien-tones,” 
“fa” or “si” used as unessential tones in the melody.® 

Four forms of the pentatonic scale were found, which may be represented in 
Example 1.” 


Ionian: (seventy-three percent) Mixolydian: (seven percent) 
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Tunes in the Mixolydian form of the pentatonic are always harmonized with 
the final as “sol” of a major key. Tunes in the Dorian are almost always written 
with the syllables and the signature (if any) of the Aeolian. The pure pentatonic of 
this mode can be recognized because it contains no “do” or “fa.” Of the Dorian 
tunes with pien-tones, The Original Sacred Harp in one instance raises the sixth 
degree of the scale, one of the rare instances of an accidental in shape note notation.® 
As for the eight other Dorian tunes found, Jackson has noted in each case that the 
sixth is always raised when the tunes are sung.*® The author has heard this done 
many times in “Jordan’s Shore” and “Wondrous Love” at singings in East Tennes- 
see. Neither of the tunes has the sixth raised in The New Harp of Columbia, the 
hymnal used in this part of the state. John Powell has also recognized the Dorian 
character of such tunes as “Wondrous Love” and “Babe of Bethlehem.” ?° 
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The Yasser reasoning concludes that the unit of harmonization for the pentatonic 
scale is the dyad, a two-tone chord formed by alternate tones of the pentatonic scale. 
The dyads in the Ionian, for instance, would be as in Example 2. 


sai 


La 
LA. 














EXAMPLE 2 


It will be noted that all except one of the dyads form a perfect fourth; similarly 
in the tonal system all triads except one contain a perfect fifth. The odd dyad, forming 
a third, is likened to the diminished triad in the tonal system, and, as will be 
noted later, it is treated as a mild dissonance. 

The use of dyads, according to Yasser, should result in a normal three-part har- 
mony, just as the use of triads results in a normal four-part harmony. Furthermore, 
though the fourth is the basic interval of harmonization, it is more normal to end 
on the resonant open fifth instead of the irresonant fourth. This is compared to the 
“accoustical ammendment” of the tierce de Picardie." Finally, consecutive perfect 
fifths are not out of place in this style since they are but inversions of the basic 
interval of harmonization. 

If one glances through the three books used in this study, one notices that The 
Southern Harmony is the only one in which a three-part harmonization seems to be 
the norm. This appears to be at variance with the Yasser theory that the instinctive 
harmony for the pentatonic scale is three-part rather than four-part. The explanation 
is simply that most of the older folk hymns were originally written in three parts 
(tenor, bass, and treble) and that a fourth part (the alto, or counter) was added 
later.1* Throughout The New Harp of Columbia and The Original Sacred Harp the 
legend “Alto (or Counter) by .. .” occurs frequently. 

In seeking evidences of the Yasser harmonic theories in the pentatonic folk hymns, 
the most obvious place to begin would seem to be the cadences. Example 3 illustrates 
the simplest perfect two-part cadences in the seven-tone scale. 


A Authentic Plagal 
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It would therefore seem to follow that in the Ionian form of the pentatonic scale 
these same cadences might appear as in Example 4. 


rile Authentic Plagal 


—— 
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EXAMPLE 4 
Since the melody is in the tenor in all Old Harp tunes, these cadences, if present, 


should occur between the tenor and the bass. One need not look far. The first of the 
major folk hymns in The Original Sacred Harp is “Love Divine” (p. 30), which ends 
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with the first of the authentic cadences. In The Southern Harmony the first of the 
dyadic final cadences, this time in plagal form, occurs in the tune “Devotion” (p. 13). 
In The New Harp of Columbia the first dyadic final cadence (the first form of the 
authentic) does not appear until page 43 in “Pleasant Hill,” but this book does 
not contain as many folk hymns as the other two. 

These preliminary findings would seem to indicate some support of the dyadic 
theory and to warrant a complete study of all cadences, both final and intermediate, 
in all the modes. For this purpose eighty of the major (Ionian) hymns and all of 
the Aeolian, Mixolydian, and Dorian hymns were examined. In each case around 
half of the cadences proved to be unequivocally dyadic: they could be explained in 
quartal harmony but not in tertian. 

This tabulation of the two-part cadences did not accept the following part-writing 
between bass and tenor as being dyadic, even though it is not inconsistent with the 
style shown in Example 5. 
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EXAMPLE 5 


This is so firmly established as the principal cadence in the tonal style that it was 
omitted. Since this is also the most common cadence in the hymns of Billings and 
other early Americans (which show little dyadic evidence) and of the European 
hymns which occur in all of the books, the author prefers to think of it as an inherit- 
ance adaptable to the basic pentatonic feeling and to let it go at that. 

One particular version of this cadence, however, seems to be something other 
than strictly tonal. The part-writing involves a pair of perfect fifths between tenor 
and bass in the cadence melody “mi-re-do.” 
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In all the modes there are certain cadences that cannot be explained either in 
quartal or in tertian harmony. This need not be wondered at in so primitive a style. 
Still other cadences, particularly those involving nonharmonic tones of some sort, 
may be analyzed in two or more different ways. These have been listed as “doubtful” 
in the following summary of the two-part cadences: 


Mode I A M D 


Number of cadences 50 
Dyadic 272 23 
Tonal 79 58 18 
Two octaves 58 14 3 
Doubtful 22 9 1 
Unexplained 55 7 5 
Mi-re-do (Ex. 6) 28 0 ) 
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In each mode the cadence chord most frequently has the final in the tenor. The 
complete summary of the cadence points, final and intermediate, follows: 


Mode A M 

in the tenor 3 8 
me, 14 12. 
Mi ” 24 10 
Sol ” 21 26 
La ” 41 4 


wuuon | O 


In all modes except the Mixolydian, the favorite final cadence in dyadic harmony 
is the plagal form already illustrated in Example 4. It is, of course, a dyad progressing 
to an octave. In the Mixolydian, where the final is always thought of as “sol” of an 
Ionian, the most common final cadence is that shown in Example 7. 


—S 


EXAMPLE 7 


Both dyads are seen to be in inversion. The following summary shows that all pos- 
sible combinations of dyads, inversions, and open octaves are found: 


Mode A 


Dyad to dyad 4 

Dyad to octave 27 

Octave to dyad 3 

Inversion to inversion 19 I 
Inversion to octave 32 12 
Octave to inversion 9 II 
Dyad to inversion 7 14 
Inversion to dyad 2 3 


| o 
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It will be noted that few of the cadences end on a dyad, and that conversely quite 
a few end on an inversion. Since most dyads invert into fifths, the Yasser theory that 
a more satisfactory ending is obtained by substituting the “resonant” fifth is thus 
borne out. Actually, no final cadences end on the fourth, although quite a few in- 
termediate cadences do so. 

Before any consideration of the three-part cadences is attempted, it would be wise 
to pause for a further consideration of what is and what is not consistent in quartal 
harmony. We may, of course, expect fourths and fifths, since these are consonant 
intervals. Though the third is a dissonance it is a mild one since it occurs as one of 
the basic dyads. Nevertheless, it would be unsuitable in a final chord. An inspection 
of the various versions of our folk hymns, 317 in all, shows this to be true in practice. 
Of the 317, 142 had a final cadence chord consisting of various arrangements of the 
root and fifth, thirty-one had only the root, and in eighty-nine four-part hymns the 
third appeared in the alto, where it quite probably had been added later. The third 
of the final cadence chord appeared in the soprano in fifty-two more hymns.’* Three 
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others were unclassified, having tones other than those of the “tonic” chord, possibly 
as the result of an earlier misprint.’* Thus some eighty-two percent of the harmoniza- 
tions either avoided the third in the final chord or added it in the alto. 

In tertian harmony it is possible to add another third to a triad and thus form 
the higher sonority known as a chord of the seventh. In quartal harmony a similar 
procedure is possible. The resulting three-tone sonorities in the Ionian mode would 
be as in Example 8, which for lack of a better term will be hereafter referred to as 


ExamPLe 8 

The three-part cadences are classified in the same way as the two-part cadences, 
except that they must be further organized according to the nature of the extra tone: 
1) the cadence remains dyadic, that is, both chords still form dyads; 2) the cadence 
was dyadic in two parts but the added tone forms a quartal sonority; 3) the ca- 
dence could not be explained in two parts but the addition of a third part results in 
a quartal sonority. Tonal cadences have been classified as to the thirds: 1) neither 
chord has a third; 2) there is a third in the first chord only; 3) there is a third in the 
second chord only; 4) both chords have thirds. The summary follows: 


Mode I A M 








Dyadic in three parts 234 82 36 
Dyadic in two, quartal in three 53 20 18 
Quartal sonority 73 13 10 


Tonal, no third 43 2 
Tonal, third in first chord 7 32 
Tonal, third in second chord 25 4 
Tonal, third in both chords 7 5 


Doubtful 11 17 
Unexplained 60 16 22 


Examples 8, 9, and 10 are typical of the first three types of cadences. 


Exampte g. Dyadic in three parts. “Ester” (OSH, 37), final measure. Exampve 10. Dyadic 
in two parts; the added tone forms a quartal sonority. “Praise God” (OSH, 328), mm. 
3-4. Exampce 11. Quartal sonority. “Converted Thief” (SH, 9), mm. 7-8. 
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Apart from the cadence points there seems to be no system of dyad progression; 
the harmony is purely intervallic and the writing definitely: contrapuntal. Part- 
writing procedures would seem to be the following: 1) each part must make a good 
melody and one that is easy to sing; 2) conjunct motion is more common than dis- 
junct; 3) vertical consonances are the unison, octave, fourth, and fifth; 4) thirds 
and sixths are treated very much as dissonances are treated in conventional tertian 
harmony, i.e., they tend to be “prepared” and “resolved”; 5) nonharmonic tones are 
quite common and are used very much as they are in other styles. The passing tone 
and neighboring tone are by far the most common, but the anticipation, appoggiatura, 
escape tone, and suspension occur with reasonable frequency. 

The first of these points is obvious to anyone who has ever done any Old Harp 
singing. Some idea of the tunefulness of the individual parts may be gained by sing- 
ing through the longer examples in this study. As regards the second and third points, 
ten hymns, chosen at random from the three books, were examined carefully and a 
definite count made. These are the hymns: 1) “An Address for All” (SH, 99)— 
Mixolydian; 2) “The Good Old Way” (SH, 156)—Ionian; 3) “The Good Physician” 
(SH, 49)—Aecolian; 4) “Clamanda” (OSH, 42)—Aeolian; 5) “Ester” (OSH, 37)— 
Ionian; 6) “Jordan’s Shore” (OSH, 417)—Dorian; 7) “Weeping Pilgrim” (OSH, 
417)—Mixolydian; 8) “Heavenly Armour” (NH, 56)—Mixolydian; 9) “Hopewell” 
(NH, 37)—Aecolian; 10) “Deep Spring” (NH, 93)—lIonian. 

In these hymns, which may be taken as typical, the proportion of conjunct motion 
is shown in the following table: 


Percent Conjunct Motion _—_ Percent Disjunct Motion 





Soprano 83 16 
Alto (if present) 82 17 
Tenor 84 15 
Bass 80 19 


That fourths, fifths, unisons, and octaves are far more numerous in these har- 


monizations than any other interval may be clearly seen in this next table: 


Hymn Bass to Tenor Bass to Alto Bass to Soprano 
4,551,8 45,1,8 


20 10 
28 18 
alto added later 


37 8 7 
24 7 te) 
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It will be noticed that the proportion of perfect intervals varies widely in indi- 
vidual songs; from the bass to the tenor of “Ester” (No. 5) where nothing but 
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perfect intervals appear, to the bass and soprano of “Weeping Pilgrim” (No. 7), the 
only instance in which imperfect intervals outnumber perfect ones. 

It has been noted in the preceding point (4) that thirds and sixths seem to be 
treated as dissonances. The procedures governing their approach may be summarized 
as follows: 1) a third or a sixth may be used if one member is held as a common 
tone from the preceding chord; 2) less frequently a third or a sixth may be “pre- 
pared by substitution,” that is, one tone of the interval will be in the preceding chord 
but in a different voice; 3) the third or the sixth may be approached in contrary 
motion in the two parts involved; 4) one member of the third or sixth may appear 
in a part if two parts are moving in contrary motion, particularly if one of these 
voices doubles one of the interval members; 5) thirds and sixths sometimes appear as 
passing tones in parallel motion, particularly if one member is a pien-tone. In this 
last case, the first interval, which will also be a third or a sixth, will be prepared. 

All of the above procedures are illustrated in Example 12, the three-part hymn 
“An Address for All” (SH, 99). 


EXAMPLE 12 


An actual count of all the thirds.and sixths in the ten hymns revealed that around 
ninety-four percent of them were prepared in one of the above five ways: around 
30.4 percent by the first method, 11.9 percent by the second, 35.2 percent by the third, 
8.1 percent by the fourth, and 8.6 percent by the fifth. Less than six percent of the 
thirds and sixths were unprepared in any way. 

Thirds and sixths usually resolve very simply into a consonance, that is, into a 
fourth, fifth, unison, or octave. Examples of resolution into a fifth or octave occur in 
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Example 12 in measures 1, 4, 5, 7, 9, 10, 12, 13 and 14. Example 13 will serve to 
illustrate the resolution into a fourth. 


Examp e 13. “The Good Old Way” (SH, 156), mm. 10-11. 


Sometimes the third or sixth may be separated from its resolution by another 
third or sixth, one of whose members is usually a pien-tone. (An “ornamented” 
resolution?) Less frequently this interval may be something other than a third or 
sixth, although one of its members is still apt to be a pien-tone. Instances may be 
noted in the second and seventh measures of Example 12. This resolution occurred 
in approximately thirteen percent of the cases. Quite rarely (about two percent of the 
time) a third or sixth resolves into two tones that form part of a three-tone quartal 
sonority, as in the Example 14. 


Exampte 14. “Ester” (OSH, 37), mm. 3-4. 


At this point a word should be said about the third that occurs as one of the 
basic dyads between “do” and “mi.” Of course it becomes a sixth on inversion. Most 
of the time it is approached and left as any other third or sixth, yet it seems occasion- 
ally to be of somewhat more importance. It may, for instance, serve as the resolution 
of another third or sixth, but only if one of its members is present in the preceding 
interval. An instance may be seen in the fourth measure of Example 12. The di- 
minished dyad then resolves as any other third or sixth. This occurred nearly ten 
percent of the time in the hymns examined. 


oc ae” © SRR reese 
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The matter of nonharmonic tones may be summed up briefly by a quotation from 
Yasser’s Medieval Quartal Harmony: “. . . their fundamental technique is virtually 
the same as that in the tertian system, even though the chords themselves are dif- 
ferent.” *® 

By far the most important nonharmonic tones in the Old Harps, as indeed in al- 
most any other kind of music, are the passing tones and neighboring tones. Both 
occur in all voices, may progress up or down, and both may be of two kinds: mem- 
bers of the peniatonic scale or pien-tones. Both occur usually as unaccented non- 
harmonic tones, although both occasionally occur on the accent. Only rarely does 
the unaccented passing tone or neighboring tone carry a syllable of the text. 

Single unaccented passing tones and neighboring tones are used in a perfectly 
straightforward manner and are easily recognized. Examples 15 and 16 illustrate this 
use when the nonharmonic tone is a member of the pentatonic scale. 

















T 
Whilst I’m 


With each oth-er 











ExaMPLe 15. “Carnsville” (OSH, 109), m. 5. Passing tone. Exampre 16. “Columbiana” 
(OSH, 56), m. 3. Neighboring tone. 


The unsupported pien-tone neighboring tone is extremely rare. Single passing 
tones are more apt to be members of the pentatonic scale than pien-tones, although 
the latter do occur, as in Example 17. Accented single passing tones frequently form 
a syncopation near a cadence, as in Example 18. 
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Exampte 17. “Charlestown” (OSH, 52), m. 5. Exampce 18. “Arnold” (OSH, 285), mm. 
13-15. The alto is omitted, since it was added over fifty years later. 
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A pien-tone dissonance is apt to be supported by a nonharmonic tone in another 
voice that forms a third or a sixth with it. A third voice may do various things: it 
may double the pien-tone in contrary motion, it may double the supporting tone, it 
may double either of the other lines in octaves, or it may add a different tone that 
usually makes some sort of quartal harmony with the supporting tone. Note that in 
Examples 19-25 the third or sixth formed by the pien-tone resolves normally. 


And must my  tremb - ling adtey hed = te - 10 - jah 


+ + + 

















In - to a full com-mun- ion 














Of faith and hope and love What tim - rous worms 


+ 
—~ in 
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My chris- tian friends 


Exampte 19. “Idumea” (SH, 31), m. 7. The third voice doubles the pien-tone in contrary 
motion, and the resolution is a quartal sonority. Exampte 20. “The Good Old Way” (SH, 
156), mm. 3-4. The third voice doubles the supporting tone, and the resolution is an in- 
verted dyad (a fifth). Exampre 21. “Columbus” (SH, 55), mm. 1-2. Same doubling, but 
the resolution is to the diminished dyad. Exampte 22. “Louisiana” (SH, 62), mm. 12-14. 
Same doubling, but the resolution is to a quartal sonority. ExampLte 23. “Heavenly 
Armour” (NH, 56), mm. 89. Same as Example 22 except that the pien-tone is a neigh- 
boring tone. Exampie 24. “Prospect” (SH, 92), mm. 4-6. The supporting line is doubled 
in octaves, and the resclution is to the diminished dyad. Exampte 25. “Parting Hand” 
(SH, 113), m. 1. Same doubling, but the resolution is to an octave. 


Double pentatonic passing tones are almost always unaccented. When they move 
in contrary motion they may make almost any interval possible in the pentatonic 
scale. Example 26 is typical. 


-eniaeat eee Le 
(..“4:@30°3 Bee oe 2 
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Exampte 26. “Judgment” (SH, 47), m. 10. The passing tones form the interval of a fourth. 
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Double pentatonic passing tones in parallel motion occur most frequently as 
fourths. One of the lines may be doubled in octaves. 


+ 

















And leave the world 














—~+ 


ExaMPLe 27. “Sweet Rivers” (OSH, 61), mm. 12-13. The fourth is bass and tenor with 
the soprano doubling the tenor. Exampxe 28. “Prospect” (OSH, 30), m. 1. The fourth is 
between tenor and soprano with the bass doubling the melody. 


Anticipations unsupported by some other nonharmonic tone are fairly rare. They 
occur only as tones of the pentatonic scale, on half beats, and do not carry a syllable 
of the text. 
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Is gone and 











ExaMPLe 29. “Done with the World” (OSH, 88), m.3. 
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Appoggiaturi occur both on pentatonic and pien-tones. The former are rare and 
occur on strong beats in half-beat note values. They do not carry a syllable of the 
text. 











Death is the gate 


=. = 


= 














Exampte 30. “Prospect” (SH, 92), mm, 10-11. 


Pien-tone appoggiaturi occur on the syllable “fa” on both full-beat and half-beat 
note values. Except for one important idiom they carry no syllable of the text. 


My soul to my 


Come a-way to the skies my be - lov- ed 


ExaMPLe 31. “Bower of Prayer” (SH, 70), m. 15. Full beat appoggiatura. ExampLe 32. 
“Exultation” (SH, 88), mm. 1-3. 
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The idiom mentioned occurs in certain Mixolydian hymns at the beginning ot 
the second section. It involves the skip of a seventh up to “fa,” which may be har- 
monized with either “do” or “sol.” The appoggiatura occupies half of the measure 
and carries a syllable. 


Blood.His crimes with in- ward 


Exampte 33. “Converted Thief” (SH, 9), mm. 8-10. 


The escape tone occurs in the cadence as a part of the melodic formula “Re- 
Mi-De.” The formula itself is quite common, but it is often harmonized with all 
three members as chord tones. When the escape tone device is used, the “mi” occurs 
on the last half-beat of the measure and does not share the harmony of the preceding 
chord, though they have the same bass note. It carries a syllable of the text. 


























Examp te 34. “Regan” (OSH, 176), mm. 8-9 (there is an added alto). 


Suspensions may occur at the cadence or within the phrase; they occur only in 
the upper voices. Two varieties are found: the 9-8 and the 6-5. These, of course, are 
the only ones logical in quartal harmony. The traditional variation of ornamenta- 
tion and change of bass under the resolution are possible in this style also. 
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Of the Ho-ly One come down 
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ExaMpLe 35. “Holy Manna” (SH, 103), mm. 7-8. Cadential 9-8 suspension with orna- 


mentation. Exampre 36. “Happiness” (SH, 40), mm. 3-4. Suspension of the sixth, orna- 
mented and with a change of bass. 


J 





All of these nonharmonic devices may be combined with one another in hymns 
with three or four parts. In Example 32, for instance, a neighboring tone appeared 
with an ornamented suspension. Nine times out of ten a pien-tone will form a sixth 
or a third with one of the other lines. A typical instance is shown. 


\ 


— + 
And crown Him Lord of all 


Examp ce 37. “Cleburne” (OSH, 314), mm. 7-8. 


It is highly improbable that the composers of the folk hymns had any of the 
above principles gathered together in any sort of compendium, written or oral, for 
their guidance. There are too many exceptions, too many places that are inexplicable. 
Nevertheless, through all the pentatonic hymns there is a hard core of quartal 
harmony; sonorities and practices that can be explained only by accepting the Yasser 
theories. 
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Incidentally it is amusing to note the singing masters did not practice the rules 
for composition so cheerfully laid down in the “Rudiments of Music” section that 
opens each of the three hymnals. Both Swan and Walker classify the third and the 
sixth as concords, and The Original Sacred Harp comes out strongly for tertian 
harmony in Chapter VII of the “Rudiments of Music.” The following passages 


might well have been taken from almost any mid-nineteenth century book on 
harmony. 


2. Chords. A chord is formed by taking any tone of the scale as the fundamental, or 
tonic [sic] and adding its third and fifth or their octaves, always counting upward. The 
chords thus formed are named from the harmony names of the tones from which they 
originate, as follows: 
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The Original Sacred Harp also prohibits consecutive fifths and octaves: “7. Con- 
secutives. Two parts moving up or down a perfect fifth apart give the effect of two 
keys and should be avoided. Two parts moving up or down a perfect Prime or a 


perfect Octave apart produce weak harmony and should be avoided.” 

Perhaps the composers of the Sacred Harps were as rugged individualists as was 
William Billings, who in the preface to The Singing Master’s Assistant said, “For my 
own part, I don’t think myself confined to any Rules of Composition laid down by 
any who went before me.” ® 

More likely, however, they were actuated by that innate harmonic sense which 
Yasser says “. . . is one of the most powerful driving forces in the evolution of 
music.” *7 If the perfect fourth and the perfect fifth are indeed the natural intervals 
for the harmonization of pentatonic melodies, then these hymns are exactly what one 
might expect from untrained but essentially musical people. 


NOTES 


1Charles Seeger, “Contrapuntal Style in the Three-Voice Shape-Note Hymns,” Musical 
Quarterly, XXVI1 (1940), 483. 

2 Joseph Yasser, A Theory of Evolving Tonality (New York, 1932). 

£ Joseph Yasser, Medieval Quartal Harmony: A Plea for Restoration (New York, 1938). 

*George Pullen Jackson, White Spirituals in the Southern Uplands (Chapel Hill, 1933), 

. 327. 

. % Riciiaeeaes of this nature were omitted from this study since they seem to pose a some- 
what different problem. 

6 Yasser, Medieval Quartal Harmony, p. 20. 

7 Although The New Harp is the only one of the three hymnals that uses the seven-shape 
notation, the author has used the seven-syllable solmization throughout this study since it repeats 
no syllable. 
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* “Jordan’s Shore,” OSH, 50. 

®* Jackson, Spiritual Folk-Songs of Early America (New York, 1937). See the discussion of, 
for example, “Wondrous Love” on p. 115. 

10 John Powell, Twelve Folk-Hymns (New York, 1934). 

11 Yasser, Medieval Quartal Harmony, p. 37. 

12 Jackson, White Spirituals in the Southern Uplands, pp. 8, 96. 

18 New trebles are sometimes added as well. See NHC, p. 62. 

14Misprints occasionally occur in the three books under consideration. An instance is 
“Cleburne” (OSH, 314), penultimate measure, where the shape for “do” occurs on the seventh 
of the scale. 

15 p. 74. 
16 William Billings, The Singing Master's Assistant, third edition (Boston, 1780}. 
17 Yasser, Medieval Quartal Harmony, p. 9. 
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The Mexican Corrido as a Source for Interpretive Study of Modern Mexico (1870-1950). 
By Merle E. Simmons. (Bloomington: Indiana University Press, Indiana University 
Publications, Humanities Series No. 38, 1957. Pp. xviii ++ 619. Preface, bibliography. 
$10.) 


This is perhaps the first serious study of the Mexican corrido to appear in English. It is 
based on a collection of 1300 corridos, more than 360 of which are listed in the bibliograpy. 

The author’s intent is “to interpret certain important aspects of modern Mexico, using 
as .. . raw material the corridos.” He divides his book into four major parts. Part I, 
entitled “Background,” undertakes to define the corrido as a ballad type and to trace its 
development from colonial times to the present. Though some of Simmons’ statements 
are open to controversy, this sixty-page summary of the nature and the history of the 
corrido is a valuable contribution. 

Part II, “Revolutionary Personalities,” portrays the strong men of revolutionary Mexico 
as the people saw them in the corridos. The author is especially effective in dealing with 
men who were active during the 1g10’s and 1920's, when the corrido tradition in Mexico 
was at its height. One wishes, however, that more space had been given to major ballad 
heroes like Villa and Zapata. 

Part III, “Revolutionary Ideology,” is (except for its chapter on religion) the weakest 
part of the book. It is a serious question whether political broadsides written by party 
hacks can reflect the feelings of the common people to any appreciable extent. Only by 
discovering the same corridos in oral tradition, many miles and many years from their 
point of origin, could one accept such ballads as reflections of popular feeling or thought. 
But, like most Mexican ballad studies, Simmons’ work is based almost entirely on broad- 
sides. The same question pertains to much of Part II as well, insofar as the revolutionary 
personalities appear not as partisan chiefs but as presidents and party leaders. 

Part IV, “Mexico’s Relations With Foreigners,” concerns the Mexican attitude chiefly 
toward the United States. This section is the best part of Simmons’ work. Here the author 
does accomplish his stated intention, “to use [the corrido] as a document through which 
to gain an insight into contemporary Mexican history.” The Mexican attitude toward the 
United States is based on intensely felt but dimly understood emotions, feelings which 
find much clearer expression in the corridos than in official documents. In this section the 
author deals with material more suited to his purpose, and interprets it with insight and 
objectivity. Only in the chapter on religious reform does he achieve the same insight into 
Mexican popular thinking, and there he also deals with deep rooted attitudes. 

An ear for the ballad style and a familiarity with folk idiom and ballad conventions 
are essential when one attempts to interpret a people’s attitudes by means of their ballads. 
In this respect, Simmons’ touch is not always as sure as it could be. 

Some of his slips are evidently due to hasty reading, as when he identifies Fernando el 
Francés: as the husband of the adulterous wife in “El Corrido de Elena” (p. 40). He 
misses an obvious play on the word madero (‘log,’ ‘beam;’ therefore ‘cross’) in the lines 
“Madero fué donde murié / el mismo Dios verdadero” and concludes that the ballad maker 
thought Francisco Madero actually was God (p. 93). 
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Other lapses are more serious. A variant of “Leandro Rivera” collected by the Lomaxes 
in Brownsville in 1939 begins, “Afio de mil ochocientos / cuarenta y uno han contado.” 
Simmons assumes that this corrido was composed in 1841, since its formal opening so 
states, and he goes on to say that “it undeniably proves conclusively that the essential in- 
gredients of the modern corrido already were in existence by about 1841 (p. 16). Appar- 
ently he is unaware that the formal opening becomes purely a convention once the events 
narrated in the corrido cease to be news. Variants of “Rosita Alvirez,” for example, have 
been collected with formal openings putting the events in 1800, in 1885, in 1900, and in 
1935. “Leandro Rivera” sounds very much like a product of the Diaz era, 1880-1910. 

The author is correct in condemning the Marxist pseudo-corridos as artistic failures for 
the most part, but he is singularly unfortunate in his choice of an example. “El Barzén,” 
which Simmons quotes as an extreme example of the contrived propagandist corrido, of 
the type that was not “much in demand among the masses” (p. 345), has so much charm 
and universal appeal that it became a hit song in the 1940's, sung by all classes of Mexi- 
cans in Mexico and the Southwest. It is still being played on the radio in 1957. 

Few students of the Mexican corrido will agree with the author that Zapata is a more 
important corrido hero than Villa. Simmons places Villa below Zapata because Villa’s 
“personality” is not emphasized in the corridos, Villa being too closely identified with his 
armies (p. 255). Furthermore, Villa talks too much: “The General’s only personal role, 
aside from creating strategy, is to hurl taunts at a panic-stricken foe” (p. 255). Here the 
author has missed a very important point. Unlike Zapata, the Villa of the corridos closely 
approaches medieval ballad heroes, who symbolize their armies in their own persons. And 
like the epic hero, the ballad Villa shout taunts at his enemies. The epic boast and a high 
proportion of direct discourse are distinguishing marks of the heroic corrido of oral tradi- 
tion, to which tradition a good number of the known corridos about Villa belong. Few of 
the Zapata corridos fall in the same class. 

In spite of lapses such as these, we have here a significant advance into a field that has 
long awaited investigation. The bibliography (along with the notes) remains one of the 
most impressive parts of the work. No one has yet done for the corrido what Child did 
for the British ballad and Agustin Duran for the romance. Such a collection as Simmons’ 
1300 corridos, classified and annotated, would be a very substantial step in the right 
direction. 


University of Texas Américo ParepEs 
Austin, Texas 


Cuentos Espaiioles de Colorado y de Nuevo Méjico. Spanish Originals with English Sum- 
maries. By Juan B. Rael. (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1957. Vol. I: pp. xvi 
+ 559, foreword by Aurelio M. Espinosa, acknowledgments, introduction. Vol. II: 
pp. xv ++ 819, foreword, acknowledgments repeated, bibliography. $10, paper.) 


During the Middle Ages, the courts of rulers and of the nobility in Spain were the 
stages for minstrels who recited the stories of India, Byzantium, and Rome. In the libraries 
of the monasteries and cathedrals, clerks and monks worked at manuscripts in Arabic, 
Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, many of which were scientific works, but others brought to- 
gether cuentos or tales, some of which were used by preachers who found Christian in- 
terpretations for stories once heard in the pagan courts of India and Persia. Other stories 
were not intended for use in the pulpit. Those in the verse of Juan Ruiz, author of the 
noted Libro de Buen Amor, for all the passages avowing piety, are forerunners of 
Boccaccio and Chaucer, men who knew a story for the story’s sake, and who could 
ennoble folktales with their own wisdom and philosophy. The story lore in Spanish 
cuentos ranges then from the fable or moralizing anecdote to the realistic transcript of im- 
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mediate experience, sometimes idealistic, sometimes cynical, but always well told and with 
accents of wit and wisdom. 

In the new Spanish world of the Americas, the folktales of Spain penetrated to the 
furthest perimeters, one of which was northern Mexico, Nueva Viscaya as it was first 
called, and later New Mexico. From the period of earliest settlement, with Ofiate’s colo- 
nists in 1598, until the present, the stories of enchantment, trickery, wisdom, sex intrigue, 
riddles, and animal fables have lingered in Spanish communities from the Pacific Coast 
to the Gulf of Mexico, but nowhere in richer variety than in the valley of the Rio Grande, 
where some of the earliest settlements took place. A. M. Espinosa was the earliest collector 
of the Southwestern materials, 1910-1916; Franz Boas worked in Mexico in 1912, as did 
J. Alden Mason, 1914, and Paul Radin, 1917; in Guatemala, Adrian Recinos was active 
in 1918, and in Puerto Rico, J. Alden Mason collected, 1921-1922. Jose Manuel Espinosa 
in 1937 published 114 traditional tales found in seven counties of New Mexico, and now 
we have the largest collection yet to be made, resulting from the labors of Juan B. Rael 
of Stanford University, over a period of ten years, 1930-1940. A total of 518 narratives 
appear in his two volumes, all of them classified as cuentos, though a strict definition of 
folktale might eliminate some of the shorter specimens which are jokes (chistes) or little 
anecdotes. Religious material, too, such as the saints’ tales which appear under the head- 
ing Varios, are usually set apart in a strict definition of folktale. Rael has previously pub- 
lished 111 of his present total, and a glance at his annotations of the English summaries 
will show that a good many of the other stories have been published elsewhere by other 
collectors. Nevertheless, this is a compendious bringing together of the narrative material 
known in the Spanish Southwest, and it will establish a kind of vulgate text for the type 
in the future. 

There are three schools of Southwestern folklorists: the school which stresses the 
European tradition; the group which focuses its attention upon the Southwestern region, 
with local documentation and Indian-European relationships; and the group interested 
in the Mexican creative genius. The Stanford group has been the center of the conserva- 
tive treatment of the Spanish traditions, whether in the study of the cuentos, romances, or 
other folk materials in Spanish. 

This is illustrated by the emphasis upon the Old World character of seventy-five per- 
cent of the stories in Cuentos Espafioles de Colorado y de Nuevo Méjico, and the almost 
apologetic reference to those which incorporate details of local setting or local invention. 
I must confess that, for me, the local details always generate the greatest excitement, as in 
the appearance of an Indian or of a native of verified historical authenticity, like the refer- 
ence in Rael’s cuento 420 to Chicoria, the famous singer of trovos ‘song contests’ in New 
Mexican history. 

Whenever I see the Mexican comedian Cantinflas, I feel that he is the living embodi- 
ment of the Pedro whom Cervantes created from the Spanish paisano and mozo of the 
early seventeenth century. Just as Cantinflas has kept alive the genius for recreating life 
in the theater, so may such a collection as Cuentos Espafioles de Colorado y de Nuevo 
Méjico keep us refreshed with all the wealth of Spanish folk fiction, its wit, wisdom, and 
true insight into the nature of men and women and the society they create. 


University of New Mexico T. M. Pearce 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


Cuentos Mixes. By Walter S. Miller. (Mexico, D. F.: Instituto Nacional Indigenista. 
Biblioteca de Folklore Indigena, Vol. 2, 1956. Pp. viii -- 285. Map, bibliography, photo- 
graphs, drawings by Alberto Beltran, introductory notes by Alfonso Villa Rogas.) 


This interesting and beautifully designed monograph is a most welcome contribution 
to the ethnography of the Mixe speaking Indians of the state of Oaxaca, Mexico. In Part 
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I, the author identifies his informants and briefly describes his field work which has been 
carried on over fifteen years of contact with Mixe speaking Indians, and which includes 
a stay of more than thirty-two months in a Mixe village, accompanied part of this time 
by his family. Since villagers will not divulge their traditions to those they do not know 
and trust, Miller feels that his extended and intimate involvement in their life made 
possible this study of their folklore. 

Also in Part I, the distinguished Mexican anthropologist, Alfonso Villa Rojas, con- 
tributes fifty-five pages of “Introductory Notes on the Cultural Condition of the Mijes.” 
Villa begins by emphasizing the poverty and isolation of these people, and goes on to 
review the information presented by Miller and others concerning the survival of several 
pre-Columbian traditions in the Oaxaca area, notably the persistence of pagan rituals, the 
use of narcotic plants, and the knowledge of ancient Mesoamerican calendars. Here the 
interested student will find a sober presentation of current knowledge about the recently 
much publicized narcotic mushrooms used by various Indians in this region, as well as 
their use of another plant which yields narcotic seeds. 

Part II contains the Spanish texts of thirty-five Mixe stories, along with some com- 
mentary by Miller. It is this section that gives the title to the monograph. The stories were 
collected, some of them in Spanish and others in the Mixe language, in the town of San 
Lucas Camotlén. Miller divides them into legends and folktales, according to whether 
they were told to him as historically true accounts or as entertaining fiction. “Personal 
experiences” constitute a third kind of story which Miller includes in Part III. About the 
relation between these stories and those in Part II, the author comments: “In quality and 
character these accounts differ little from the legends. In fact, consideration should perhaps 
be given to the fact that some of the stories that we include among the legends may be 
considered from the Mixe point of view personal experiences. Nevertheless, we have chosen 
to consider them as legends in virtue of the fact that the characters or actors have already 
died and, at times, their names have been forgotten.” (Pp. 193-194.) 

Part III is a miscellany of stories of personal experiences along with ethnographic ob- 
servations and comments by Miller on a variety of items; it is titled, “Beliefs and Customs.” 
While all of the stories in Part: II come from one town, in this section the author draws 
upon his knowledge of a number of other communities. 

In Part IV, “Concluding words,” Miller briefly corrects the false impressions he has 
encountered in others that Mixe villagers are dirty and stupid people. 

Miller’s intention in this monograph is to document vividly a living culture. He avoids 
analysis, disclaiming any concerted attempt to present a comparative study of the folklore 
which constitutes the body of the monograph. He does, however, supply occasional com- 
parative references to related ethnic groups, particularly to George Foster’s publications on 
the Popoluca, and inevitably in selecting, ordering, and commenting upon his material he 
has submitted it to considerable analysis. It is this analysis, in so far as it is present, that 
the reader should accept with reserve. For example, although there is a great deal here 
about supernatural beings, there is very little about the saints and other Christian super- 
naturals. Or further, in what sense and to what degree do villagers consider as belonging 
together all of the beliefs and practices Miller relates to witchcraft (brujeria, and the activi- 
ties of supposed brujos)? 

The author himself sets forth the rule that the reader should apply most critically to 
his selection, arrangement, and some of his more explicit interpretations of Mixe lore 
when he writes, “What we should investigate is: What is the role that the customs and 
beliefs play in the total culture considered as a whole? What is the importance that they 
(the folk) give to this or that thing?” (P. 225.) 


Pomona College Cuarces Leste 
Claremont, California 
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Mesquite and Willow. Edited by Mody C. Boatright, Wilson M. Hudson, Allen Maxwell. 
(Dallas: Southern Methodist University Press, Publications of the Texas Folklore 
Society, No. XXVII, 1957. Pp. viii ++ 203, preface, contributors. $4.00.) 


The twenty-seventh volume of the Texas Folklore Society, Mesquite and Willow, 
symbolizes in its title the Spanish and English elements, respectively, in Texas folklore. 
Most of the contributors are Texans located in the state, three notable exceptions being 
Riley Aiken (Kansas State College, Emporia), Joseph W. Hendren (Western Maryland 
College), and Stith Thompson (Indiana). The Mexican-Indian and Anglo-European tra- 
ditions receive, properly, about equal space. Américo Paredes, Riley Aiken, J. Frank Dobie, 
W. M. Hudson, Joseph W. Hendren, and Alfredo R. Garcia record the Mesquite lore. 
Brownie McNeil, Mody C. Boatright, Roy Bedichek, Stith Thompson, R. C. Stephenson, 
Victor J. Smith, Elton R. Miles, John Q. Anderson, and Walter Taylor well represent the 
“Willow.” 

Since materials in the volume are not indexed or categorized, I have grouped them 
in the following chart to indicate the range of the subject matter as well as the diversity 
of the ten folk themes: I) Bad Men as Heroes: 1) Paredes, “The Legend of Gregorio 
Cortez,” 2) Boatright, “The Western Bad Man as Hero”; II) Beast Fables: 1) Bedichek, 
“Animal Tales: Function and Folklore,” 2) Dobie, “Br’er Rabbit Watches Out for Himself 
in Mexico”; III) Ballads: 1) McNeil, “The Child Ballad in the Middle West and Lower 
Mississippi Valley,” 2) Hendren, “To Whom God Wishes to Give”; IV) Cures: Taylor, 
“Home Remedies for Arthritis”; V) Evil Eye: Garcia, “Spanish Folklore from South Texas”; 
VI) Folk-Say: 1) Stephenson, “Dialogue in Folktale and Song,” 2) Hudson, “The Twelve 
Truths in the Spanish Southwest”; VII) Reminiscences: Thompson, “Recollections of an 
Itinerant Folklorist”; VIII) Superstitions: 1) Miles, “Christ in the Big Bend,” 2) Anderson 
“The Ghost of the Hutto Ranch”; IX) Tall Tales: 1) Aiken, “Six Tales from Mexico,” 
2) Smith, “Tales of the Kansas City, Mexico and Orient Railroad.” This briefly, is what 
the gatherum contains. 

Ranking among the better volumes already issued in this long series, Mesquite and 
Willow features, more prominently than any other region of Texas, the fabulous Big 
Bend area and the extensive Mexican Border, where the people from America and Mexico, 
the gringos and the Pancho Villas, have most closely mingled. Although I found nothing 
disturbing in the papers, it could be argued, I think, that the present trend in both folk- 
lore and television is to overpraise officers of the law. Certainly a law man like old John 
Selman, of El Paso, was worse than Wes Hardin, the bad man he shot in the back. In 
fact, my favorite chronicle here concerns the outlaw Gregorio Cortez, as told by Paredes: 
“One day President Lincoln’s daughter visited the prison, and she saw Gregorio Cortez. 
. . - ‘I have many rich farms,’ President Lincoln’s daughter said. “They are all my own. 
Marry me aad we will farm together. . . .’ But then he said to himself, ‘I can’t marry a 
Gringo girl. We would not make a matching pair.’” (Pp. 20-21.) There speaking “his- 
torically,” is the true reason why President Lincoln’s daughter never married. 


Texas Western College Havpeen Brappy 
El Paso, Texas 


The Old Farmer's Almanac Sampler. Edited by Robb Sagendorph. (New York: Ives 
Washburn, 1957. Pp. viii + 306, preface, illustrations. $5.00.) 


Of the many almanacs published in this country, none has had so continuous an ex- 
istence as the Old Farmer’s Almanac, now in its one hundred and sixty-fifth year, and 
little changed from its most remote ancestor in format and make-up. I dare say that it is 
safe for many more years. 
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The Old Farmer’s Almanac Sampler is not an almanac, but nearly all it contains is 
drawn from the thousands of items that appeared in the Old Farmer's Almanac over its 
long life. These samples reveal what it is and was, and show the vast changes which have 
taken place in our economic and social life. The idea of progress, social and technological 
advancement, the changes in our way of thinking and doing, are everywhere evident. The 
general tone is conservative and reflects the thinking of the New England farmer for 
whom it was intended. 

Before plunging into the samplings we should read the first two chapters of the book, 
“The Family Tree” and “Of the Weather and Other Things.” The first is a short history 
of the almanac as a genre, from its earliest manifestations to the present; the second deals 
largely with the important subject of weather predicting, a necessary part of any almanac 
and a subject that is becoming increasingly important to us. 

The third chapter, “The Seasons in Rhyme,” gives samples of poetry—some anony- 
mous and some by well-known authors—that have appeared in the A/manac. Each season 
is given approximately the same space, and the little poems show how the life of the 
farmer has changed over the years. There is mention of the farmer’s scythe in a poem of 
1793, but I find nothing about modern farming implements that have made the farmer’s 
life easier and more profitable. Laborsaving machinery does not rate very high with the 
poets, as compared to oxen, horse-drawn plows, and threshing floors. 

The fourth chapter is entitled “The Farmer’s Calendar”; its divisions are “Of the 
Spirit,” “Of the Home,” “Of the Fields and Forests,” and “Of the Mind.” In it we get an 
excellent view of the social scene as it passes from an era in which rural life was predomi- 
nant to our modern scientific age. We see, as we read the samples, how the things that 
affect all aspects of life have changed, and how the editors have changed their opinions 
and advice with them. Conservatism is always evident, but the idea of progress is not 
absent. It is interesting to see how early editors deplore the migration of the boys to the 
cities and to other states, but later they see no harm in it, and urge their readers not to 
try to keep all the children at home but to acquire machinery and use modern methods 
that will make the farms more productive with less manpower. Later, they urge them to 
use the county agricultural agent and the state extension service. They try to be inspiring 
leaders and to instill in their readers the idea of social service—participation in commu- 
nity work, such as building and maintaining roads and bridges, cleaning them of snow, 
keeping up the school, the church, etc. They seem also to have been early exponents of a 
certain amount of equal rights for women. 

It is impossible to mention all of the many facets of life touched on in the samples. 
The editors were aware of the likes and dislikes of their readers as well as their needs, and 
tempered their advice, suggestions, and hints to them. However, they seem never to have 
been afraid to take a definite stand on a moral issue, or to express vigorous opinions. The 
moral tone is high, but not unreasonably so when one considers the time and the persons 
concerned, 

Chapters five and six are called “Anecdotes and Pleasantries” and “Useful and Enter- 
taining Matter.” The former is all the title implies; now and then the humor is a bit 
broader than one might perhaps expect from an age considered more sedate than ours. 
The last chapter contains folklore tales, tall stories, essays on progress, farming, rearing 
of children, education, agriculture, etc., bits of history, hunting, medical hints, and even 
an illustrated story on the evils of strong drink. The last selection is a letter to the editor 
of 1942 from a woman whose family had for seven generations been faithful readers of the 
Old Farmer's Almanac and had noted on many a page items of family and local interest. 
Nothing could show better the vitality of this publication over its long life. 

I hope that this book will be read and enjoyed by many readers. It deserves to be, 
for in it we have a generous and representative sample of what is often called “Americana.” 
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These items—genuine, unedited, and unchanged—are the things that make up, in high 
degree, our social and cultural heritage, and tell the story of our progress. Sagendorph has 
done a fine job of editing and selecting; his few, but highly significant and necessary 


editorial comments and continuity do not in any way intrude upon the real material of the 
volume. 


Miami University Wo. Marion Miter 


Oxford , Ohio 


William T. Porter and the Spirit of the Times: A Study of the Big Bear School of Humor. 
By Norris W. Yates. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1957. Pp. xi 222, 
preface, bibliographical note, indices. $5.00.) 


Where would American folklore be today but for men like Vance Randolph, J. Frank 
Dobie, Stith Thompson, John A. Lomax, Richard Dorson, Benjamin Botkin, Charles Hay- 
wood, and Wayland Hand? Each of these, in his own way, has kept alive the traditions 
of American folklore in a twentieth century that becomes more and more sophisticated 
and less and less conscious of its own folk culture. But who were the nineteenth century 
American counterparts of these modern purveyors of folklore? Who were the collectors, 
editors, publishers, folklore enthusiasts of the 1800’s? What were their media of publica- 
tion (in the absence of organized folklore societies)? And finally, what is the phenome- 
non that causes people to become aware of, and interested in, their own local color and 
folklore? 

One such nineteenth century counterpart connoisseur of folklore was William T. 
Porter, editor of the popular New York weekly journal, the Spirit of the Times, during 
most of its life, from 1831 to 1861. At one time, the Spirit had a circulation of over 40,000. 
Porter also edited Thomas Bangs Thorpe’s The Big Bear of Arkansas (1845), and another 
collection of humorous tales culled from the Spirit entitled A Quarter Race in Kentucky 
(1846). These two were among the first anthologies of native American folk humor and 
served as a precedent for some half dozen others which followed in the next decade. 

Norris W. Yates has made a thorough analysis of the influence of Porter and his 
Spirit of the Times, and has accurately taken the pulse beat of the type of humor found 
in its folktales. Furthermore, Yates brings to light the sociological, historical, and economic 
implications in this humor. 

The Spirit was originally designed to cater to the upper levels of society, the gentle- 
men interested in sporting, horse racing, and hunting. With the depression of 1837, how- 
ever, the clientele, subject matter, and style of the journal shifted. Yates clinically analyzes 
this organic change from the informal sporting epistle, factual narrative, and occasionally 
sophisticated, genteel, sentimental piece to the more down-to-earth, ruggedly realistic 
short story of backwoods life. It was, in short, a shift from the American and English 
turf to the American farm and frontier. Perhaps it takes something like a depression 
to cause people to stop and take a good look at themselves—to become more aware of their 
own true natures and of their immediate surroundings. 

The contributors to the Spirit as a group, being predominantly followers of the turf 
or chase, and hailing mostly from the South and the old Southwest, belonged to the 
upper class economically and the ruling class socially. The humor of their tales derived 
from the foibles and follies of the lower classes; the butt of the joke was often the poor 
white. Yet frequently, though the author looked down upon his subject as an inferior 
sort of being, he was not altogether void of sympathy, understanding, and a modicum 
of admiration. Albeit the poor white may have lacked gentility, he was nevertheless 
cunning, agile, and adroit. Hence the typical motifs wherein the biter is bit, the cheater 
cheated, the greenhorn loaded, the gold rusher debunked, the scientist hoaxed, the devil 
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outsmarted, the too inquisitive stranger thwarted. Interwoven with these motifs are the 
subjects of adultery, the female anatomy, fabulous beasts, rampant nature, and even Euro- 
pean folktales transplanted, such as those concerning the feats of a Munchausen or of a. 
one eyed giant. 

Sometimes the journalistic pseudonyms such as “Ruff Sam,” “Stoke Stout,” “Kurnell 
Shingle Splitter,” and “Obe Oilstone” were unidentifiable. The known contributors were 
men like Henry P. Leland, Henry W. Herbert, Thomas B. Thorpe, and George Horatio 
Derby. Yates wisely inserts that often the writings of these men were not strictly folklore, 
in that they mirrored their own personalities. The fact remains, however, that they were 
close enough personally to the backwoodsman to catch his idiom, reflect his attitude, and 
accurately reproduce his folk patterns. For this reason we are indebted to William T. 
Porter for capturing and preserving, in the Spirit of the Times, a flavorful body of folklore 
that otherwise might have been lost. 

And we are indebted now to Norris W. Yates for his clear, concise, and orderly inter- 
pretation of this body of folklore. It should be noted in passing that Yates’ conclusions often 
parallel those of Walter Blair, Mody Boatright, Bernard DeVoto, and Franklin Meine. It 
should be cited in closing that Yates’ study is good testimony of the fact that sophistry 
is the death knell of folklore. Take the folk out of folklore and nothing remains. Though 
its writers and patrons themselves may have been one step removed, the Spirit flourished 
best whenever its subject matter descended to and remained at grassroots levels. 


North Texas State College Gerorce D. Henpricks 
Denton, Texas 


SPECIAL STUDIES 


Inteligéncia do Folclore. By Renato Almeida. (Rio de Janeiro: Livros de Portugal, 1957. 
Pp. 310. Paper.) 


This ambitious work is an attempt to discuss the study of folklore in its widest impli- 
cations and from every point of view. As such, it is eclectic to a high degree, but this is to 
be expected in a study intended for the serious reading public of a language area isolated 
from the main streams of folkloric thought. The author, a music historian and essayist, 
recognizes this problem and keeps the discussion broad and somewhat uncritical. For the 
folklorist the chief value of the study lies in the correlation of the work of Brazilians with 
that of the rest of the world. There are useful notes and references at the ends of the 
chapters, and several excellent line drawings and photographs throughout the text. 

After a long and careful consideration of the history of folklore research, particularly 
the literature versus ethnography controversy as it applies to Brazilian problems, the 
author defines folklore as “o conjunto das manifestacées nao institucionalizadas da vida 
espiritual e das formas de cultura material dela decorrentes ou a ela associadas, nos povos 
primitivos e nas classes populares das sociedades civilizadas” (p. 41). With this all-encom- 
passing definition behind him, Almeida then goes on to discuss almost exclusively the 
literary aspects of folklore, even though citing European and Brazilian sources more fre- 
quently than anthropological studies of nonliterate peoples. One chapter is devoted to a 
discussion of European Medieval and Renaissance forms, including plays, dances, and 
music, though not recipes, costumes, religion, or animal husbandry. Another discusses such 
figures as Voltaire, Rousseau, and Herder, and their attitudes toward popular culture. 
But other chapters deal with the problems of myth, the approaches to folklore of anthro- 
pological schools such as the evolutionists, diffusionists, and functionalists, and the range 
of time worn theories of origin and dissemination of popular forms. Here again, the Bra- 
zilian materials cited are valuable and not as familiar to foreign students as they might 
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be. Two further chapters consider research techniques and methodologies for folklore 
research derived from history, sociology, psychology, biology, mathematics, and aesthetics, 
to > extent that the activities in these disciplines can each be dignified with the term 
‘method.” 

Perhaps the least satisfying discussion is that on the creative process in folklore, which 
merely repeats long out of date quotations. The stress which the author has placed on the 
historical development of folklore is valuable enough in its way, but it tends to minimize 
the challenging problems folklore faces today. Some of the more significant recent contri- 
butions to method, the Cheremis studies for instance, are not even mentioned, while 
Perrault, Benfey, Bastian, and other less significant figures are given extensive exposition. 
The short description of the present status of folklore studies in Brazil (pp. 289-291) is 
concerned more with the organization of congresses, exhibitions, and clubs than with 
fresh research. Indeed, among some scholars of Brazil, it is said that “folklore is a dirty 
word,” synonymous with antiquarianism, provincial literary societies, and obscure mono- 
graphs. Certainly such criticism is unjust to the two or three leading Brazilian folklorists. 
It is to be hoped that this book will fill in the background sufficiently so that more 
Brazilian scholars will be encouraged to attack the myriads of challenging problems that 
surround them. 


University of Notre Dame Daniel ]. Crowley 
Notre Dame, Indiana 


Clareti Enigmata: The Latin Riddles of Claret. Edited with Introduction and Notes by 
Frederic Peachy. (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, Folklore 
Studies 7, 1957. Pp. 64. Analytical table, index of solutions. $1.25.) 


The true riddles in Claret’s Enigmaticus are here made readily accessible to Rétsel- 
férscher and to folklorists in general. There is an earlier edition, by Vaclav FlajShans, of 
the seven Latin works ascribed to Claret (fl. 1350), of the commentaries and glosses upon 
Claret, and of two helpful anonymous glossaries of Latin and medieval Bohemian. 
FlajShans edition is not everywhere available; his apparatus is in Czech; and, as Peachy 
complains regarding his predecessor’s edition of the Enigmaticus, obvious corruptions in 
the manuscripts are copied over uncritically. 

Apparently, microfilms of the two manuscripts could not be obtained from Prague, 
leaving the present editor no alternative but to attempt his adjustments from FlajShans’ 
transcript. Peachy discusses (p. 6) the possible sources of error in this procedure; his main 
point, however, is that FlajShans’ text aimed at a word-for-word copy of the mss., and, 
on being checked against two frontispiece reproductions from Ms. M, used as samples, it 
produced no deviations. 

Accompanying each riddle of one to four lines of leonine hexameter (i.e., with internal 
rhyme) is a translation of considerably higher literary worth than its original. While rarely 
literal, the translations are understandably freest where the text defies literal interpretation, 
and where there is no basis for textual emendation, such as the probable haplography in 
Riddle XXVIII, and in LXXIV. Translation is aided by the resemblance of questionable 
' passages to familiar riddling patterns, or to other passages in Claret himself. 

The commentaries which accompany individual riddles in the mss. are not reprinted, 
but.are.cited where “relevant or of interest.” I suggest that for those who may wish to 
see the commentaries for their own sake, FlajShans’ text might prove satisfactory. Corrup- 
tions in the prose are not so likely to confound the reader as they would in the verse, 
which is enigmatic in language as well as content. 

Claret’s identity and place of origin remain unknown; we know only that he wrote 
from a monastery in eastern Bohemia, and that the overwhelming number of his 136 
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riddles came to him directly from the folk, whether they are popular in origin or not; 
of the learned riddles, most are theological in nature (see LXXIX, and comments). Even 
XCIV, which seems to the editor perhaps too sophisticated for folk to comprehend, 
reminded Claret’s glossator of a riddle in the Ecloga Theoduli. Since any part of the 
Eclogue, a universal primer of the late Middle Ages, could have filtered down to the 
illiterate and been made a commonplace, folk transmission of this riddle cannot be 
ruled out. 

Our editor does not feel compelled to state the genealogy of every riddle in the collec- 
tion, in terms of literary or popular provenience. It is not always to be determined, nor is 
the question of equal importance everywhere; but typical and problematic cases are cited 
to describe each class. The riddles are printed in the order in which they are found in 
the mss. Indices follow the Lehmann-Nitsche system, while further comparative informa- 
tion and citations are provided in the editor’s comments, Before this early collection of 
essentially popular materials could be added to our printed library of riddle folklore, its 
text required a sensitive and imaginative restoration. Even now, the texts of several riddles, 
and their meanings, remain in doubt. Working with FlajShans’ classifications of riddle 
genres, Peachy applies a constant corrective to the earlier editor’s ideas concerning, e.g., the 
“obscene,” that is, the suggestive riddle, in Claret (see XX, p. 22). 

Wanting in several regards, however, are the editor’s criteria for yet another sort of 
restoration. When Peachy emends the reading rasulus to rasilis, his explanation that “the 
classical form is preferred to the medieval” (p. 16) is not satisfactory. Perhaps behind the 
emendation lies the purely practical motive of making Claret’s Latin as comprehensible 
as possible for the general reader. The classical orthography is restored “wherever possible” 
—an admission, so it seems, of the difficulties this method creates for rhyme and meter. 
It is this reviewer’s notion that while corrupt readings in the mss. ought to be replaced 
in the printed text, the normalization of nonclassical spellings, as if these too were corrup- 
tions, detracts from the usefulness of an edition. A glossary of sample equivalences (thus: 
sepe, in Claret = classical saepe) would be a slower aid, but a surer one, for the reader 
with a classical dictionary in hand. Other editions of medieval texts do not as a rule 
normalize, as Peachy says they do; their custom generally is to regularize, around exam- 
ples from within the text itself. 

Peachy elsewhere acknowledges some aspects of Claret’s unclassical scansion, e.g., the 
absence of elision and avoidance of hiatus, the two exceptions to which involve uses of 
the same word, mage (in XXI and CIII). Peachy clears away both exceptions by substi- 
tuting the synonym magis; I infer that he regards mage to be, in each case, a scribal error. 
But this is not demonstrable; Claret’s hexameter is not perfectly self-consistent. All 
the more unfortunate, therefore, is the editor’s substitution of the inappropriate dative 
veteri for vetere, the grammatically correct form which “would not scan” (LXXIII); 
besides, vetere almost certainly would scan for Claret, who frequently confuses long and 
short “e” (cf., XLIII, carne, matre). 

Since not one interpretation is seriously affected by the objections raised above, these 
stand as cavils with an editor whose classical bias is safely confined to a few philological 
items. 


University of Washington 


Morton Y. Jacoss 
Seattle, Washington 


Volkskundliche Bibliographie fiir die Jahre 1937 und 1938. Edited by Robert Wildhaber. 
(Berlin: Deutsche Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin, Veréffentlichungen des In- 
stituts fiir Deutsche Volkskunde Band 8, 1957. Pp. xxxii + 543, foreword, indices. 
DM 38,-.) 
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By a fortunate chance, the materials collected for the years 1937-1938 survived the 
disasters of war, but the publisher found it impossible to print them in the difficult post- 
war ¢conomic situation. By including them in its series, the Institut fiir Deutsche Volks- 
kunde has now completed the international bibliographical survey begun in 1917. The 
issues for 1939-1951 have been recently published in Basel, and their continuation is to be 
expected. It seems unnecessary to stress the value of this bibliography of 7440 items. The 
Volkskundliche Bibliographie, which has been constantly improved in details and enlarged 
in scope since its first appearance, is an indispensable guide that has been too often 
neglected. I may say that I believe that all the issues can still be obtained. In this and some 
of the earlier issues, English and American writings are somewhat too scantily repre- 
sented, We should not be hiding our light under a bushel. It is to be hoped that someone 
in tls country will step forward and aid Robert Wildhaber, Peter Ochs Strasse 88, Basel, 
Switzerland, who is the present editor. “Volkskunde” has a broader meaning than “folk- 
lore,” and consequently this bibliography includes hundreds of books and articles dealing 
with folk architecture, technology, costume, and the social aspects of folk life and folk law. 
In a notice of an earlier issue of this bibliography published thirty years ago (Modern 
Philology, XXIV [1926], 124-127) I surveyed similar bibliographies and pointed out how 
brief their lives had been. This issue with its continuations is a most happy contradiction 
of the unhappy future that I then foresaw. Folklorists and many others will be grateful to 
the Institut fiir Deutsche Volkskunde for the unselfish act of publishing this issue. 


University of California ARCHER TAYLOR 


Berkeley, California 


FOLKLORE IN EUROPE 


The Tuneful Flame: Songs of Robert Burns as He Sang Them. Edited and transcribed with 
an Introduction by Robert J. Thornton. (Lawrence: University of Kansas Press, 1957. 
Pp. 74, 25 songs with music. $3.50.) 


Thornton has selected twenty-five of Burns’s songs and printed them with the airs for 
which Burns wrote them. The words and music are taken in the majority of cases from 
johnson’s Scots Musical Museum, though often (for some reason) the key has been 
changed and the simplicity of Stephen Clarke’s figured bass has been tampered with. 
Sometimes the air is printed from the Scots Musical Museum while the words are printed 
from another source: this happens when the air is found in the Museum with other words, 
not by Burns. But Thornton does not tell from what source he prints his texts, although 
where they are not from the Museum they appear to be mostly from Henley and Hender- 
son’s centenary edition. 

The selection includes some very well-known songs (such as “A Red, Red Rose,” 
“The Banks 0’ Doon” and “John Anderson”), some fine songs not as well-known as they 
should be (e.g., “Last May a Braw Wooer,” “The Deil’s Awa’,” and a couple of songs 
from The Joliy Beggars with the airs taken from James Dick’s edition of the songs), and 
a few indifferent songs which have acquired a reputation for adventitious reasons (e.g., 
“Scots Wha Hae,” which Thomson in his Select Scotish Airs mangled and set to the 
wrong tune). Burns’s bawdy songs are represented by the undistinguished “The Fornicator” 
in a text (source undisclosed) which differs significantly from the text in The Merry Muses 
of Caledonia. Thornton’s claim to have printed the songs as Burns sang them is justified 
in that he does print them with the original airs. In many cases the songs first appeared 
in Thomson’s collection to airs other than those Burns intended; and the popularity of 
“Auld Lang Syne” with its present tune is the result of Thomson’s double-dealing. Thorn- 
ton must be congratulated for printing this song at last to its original tune—a splendid tune, 
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though it is probably hopeless now to expect the public to change to it. One misses, as 
one is bound to in a brief selection of this kind, one’s own favorites. There are so many 
magnificent Burns’s songs that remain unknown while the same handful are sung over and 
over again. I should like to have seen “Wilt Thou be my Dearie?” “O, Luve Will Venture 
in,” “Hey Johnny Cope” (which probably is Burns’s, though not generally recognized as 
his) and “O lay thy loof in mine, lass.” 

The preface is critically naive, and worthless as a reasoned account of the qualities that 
make Burns’s songs great, though factually it is accurate enough—except for the suggestion 
that such verses as “The regent of night with her beams / Had chequer’d each valley 
and grove” were typically English of this period: in fact, there were even more such 
songs produced in eighteenth century Scotland, as a glance at any of the Scottish song 
collections of the period will confirm. It is a pity that after seventeen years (as he and his 
publishers tell us) devoted to the study of Burns’s songs, Thornton has not come out with 
something substantial. An introduction discussing song in eighteenth century Scotland, 
the conflicting results of the antiquarian, the imitative and the genteel traditions, the 
effect of Jacobitism on Scottish song, the Italianizing of Scottish airs and the revolt against 
it, and Burns’ relation to all this, would have been genuinely helpful. 

Thornton, for all his seventeen years, is but a perfunctory scholar. His explanatory 
glosses contain some gross errors, and reveal an ignorance of Scottish idiom. His explana- 
tion of “And surely you'll be your pint-stowp” is quite wrong; “weary fa’ you” does not 
mean “curse you”; “Your bony brow was brent” is quite erroneously explained as mean- 
ing “You had a handsome head of hair,” whereas “brent” means smooth, unwrinkled, and 
the line refers to John’s unwrinkled brow in his youth, not to his hair at all. Sometimes 
a textual error brings with it a nonsensical gloss. The fourth line of “Elibanks and Elibraes” 
(incidentally, a song first printed as by Burns in James Barke’s edition of the poems) here 
reads “Whatever may misca’ ye” which is explained as “Whatever may be said against 
you.” “Misca” could not conceivably have this passive sense; it is the common Scots verb 
for “abuse” or “speak against.” Actually, the line should read “Whaever [i.c., “whoever” ] 
may misca’ ye,” meaning simply, “Whoever may abuse you.” One could list a score or 
more of other such errors. This is not good enough in a work produced under academic 
sponsorship. 

Jesus College Daviw Datcues 
Cambridge, England 


The Common Muse. An Anthology of Popular British Ballad Poetry XVth-XXth Century. 
Edited by Vivian de Sola Pinto and Allan Edwin Rodway. (New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1957. Pp. xii + 470, note on the texts, preface, introduction, appendices, 
bibliography and abbreviations, notes and references, index of titles and first lines, 
index of authors. $10.) 


On the whole, The Common Muse will not be of great interest to the folklorist. It is 
an anthology of popular verse, occasional poems, and street lyrics, most of which, for one 
reason or another, did not get into wide oral circulation. In fact, out of the mass of mate- 
rial included, only “Van Dieman’s Land,” “Johnny Sands,” and “The Foggy Dew” can 
be considered folksongs in any strict sense. 

The book does serve, however, as a useful anthology of material that the folklorist may 
wish to make reference to from time to time. The vast output of the stalls, the urban 
presses, and the broadside printers during the fifteenth to the nineteenth centuries lies back 
of almost all Anglo-American folksong, and even if de Sola Pinto and Rodway have not 
selected material with much specific pertinence to oral tradition they do offer one a good 
picture of the sort of thing that entertained our ancestors and was discarded. 
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Some of the songs still have an antiquarian appeal because of their relationship to dis- 
tinguished personalities. Of this sort are Robert Burns’ seldom printed rhyme in praise 
of “houghmagandie,” merry parodies of his “John Anderson, My Jo,” “Green Grow the 
Rashes,” and the like, as well as bric-a-brac by or ascribed to Raleigh, Gay, Skelton, Swift, 
Marvell, Blake, Bunyan, Suckling, Deloney, James the V of Scotland, and a number of 
other authors distinguished by greater things. 

The Common Muse is noteworthy in that it pulls no punches. Ribaldry and lustiness, 
even where four letter rhymes are concerned, are not used as grounds on which to exclude 
material. For this the publisher, and the authors, deserve commendation. It has long been 
a tragedy of scholarship that so-called “dirty” material “must” be suppressed and that it 
has become next to impossible to investigate the obscenities of any past age. At least with 
the publication of this book, with the release of Oscar Brand’s recordings of bawdy songs, 
and a few recent articles in JAF, one can sense the dawn of an enlightenment concerning 
this never-absent side of human communication. 

The introductory “defense of doggerel” is perhaps the most significant portion of the 
anthology. Stressing the relationship of popular poetry to the establishment and main- 
tenance of our literary culture, the authors remind us, as D. K. Wilgus and Bill Jansen 
have done so often, that we cannot afford to ignore material because it is sub-literary. 
Comics, hillbilly, Tin Pan Alley, and the like must be given attention today, if only to 
preserve that small percentage that will be of value tomorrow. 


University of Pennsylvania TristraM P, Corrin 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Calendar Year in Ukranian Folklore, Volume I. By S. Kylymnyk. (Winnipeg: Trident 
Press, Proceedings of the Ukrainian Research of Volyn’, No. 3, 1955. Pp. 151, bibl.) 


According to its editors’ preface, this volume is the first of a series of four works of 
approximately equal size dealing with Ukrainian folklore as related to winter, spring, 
summer and autumn. The whole undertaking is described as an outgrowth of an earlier 
plan to demonstrate, from the point of view of free Ukrainian scholarship, that the Prov- 
ince of Volyn’ is not merely the so-called “Southwestern Region” (iugo-zapdnii krai) but 
“a constituent part of a Greater Ukraine.” With this purpose in mind, the Institute for the 
Study of Volyn’ asked one of its members, S. Kylymnyk, to prepare a monograph on the 
folklore of that area. In the process of collecting and organizing the material, it became 
apparent that much of it is representative of Ukraine as a whole, and thus the Institute 
decided to entitle the whole project Calendar Year in Ukrainian Folklore or, more literally, 
the Ukrainian Year in Folk Customs, Historically Illuminated. 

The volume under review embraces the cycle of winter folklore centering around 
Christmas and the New Year. In addition to folk texts, it consists of well-written and 
detailed descriptions and analyses of various folk rituals and songs such as the Koliddy, 
Shchedrivky and others. With knowledge and ingenuity, Kylymnyk tries to identify and 
reconstruct the layers underlying the Ukrainian folk customs and literature as gathered 
and recorded in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 

Excessively modest, the author declares that his monograph does not reveal any- 
thing new, but merely continues and elaborates the work of earlier scholars. Wherever 
possible, Kylymnyk shows what in the surviving Ukrainian folklore can be traced back to 
the prehistoric and pre-Christian eras; what belongs to the period of Kievan princes and 
Christianization; what reflects the transitional epoch of religious syncretism (Period 
dvovir’ id); what is of apocryphal and Biblical origin, and so forth. As a result of the 
difficulties inherent in this type of reconstructive and inferential reasoning, some of the . 
arguments throw more light on the author’s impressive erudition than on the socio-historical 
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background and genesis of particular fragments of his material. On the whole, however, 
the argumentation is well supported by lengthy passages of folk texts, quoted from authori- 
tative sources such as Potebnia, Grushevs’kyi, Gnatiik Vozniak and others. 

At the end the author offers a useful bibliography of seventy-eight works dealing more 
or less directly with Ukrainian folklore and ranging, in the years of publication, from the 
early 1800's to the 1950’s. It is a pity that, owing to the unavailability of certain original 
sources, this otherwise: scholarly study could not be provided with detailed footnotes. But, 
despite its technical shortcomings, it should prove to be of value not only to those whose 
primary interest lies in Ukraine, but also to those concerned with Slavic folklore in general. 
As for the Ukrainians abroad, this book will remind them of their people’s cultural history 
as mirrored in a rich and colorful folk heritage. 

In conclusion, it may be observed that Kylymnyk writes with a touch of what might be 
called a neo-Romantic fervor. This will not surprise anyone familiar with the role of 
folklore in general in the birth of modern national consciousness, especially among the 
peoples of Eastern Europe. 


University of Chicago Grorce Vip ToMASHEVICH 
Chicago, Illinois 


Bazsarézsa: 99 Cigdny Népdal. Gyiijétte Imre Csenki és Sandor Csenki, kézreadja Imre 
Csenki és Miklés Paszti. (Budapest: Zenemikiado Villalat, 1955. Pp. 151, music.) 


Up to the present there has been very little material available for the scientific study of 
genuine Gypsy music, but about 1935 two Hungarian folklorists, Imre and the late Sandor 
Csenki, began a collection which grew to approximately 2000 songs by 1955; the work 
is being continued by Imre Csenki, a former pupil of Kodaly and a composer himself. 
The present volume contains ninety-nine of these melodies. 

Sixty-nine of the songs are accompanied by the origina! Romany text, the rest being 
sung in Hungarian, Serbian, or Rumanian; and there are also nine rhythmic tunes with- 
out words, in which the singers use such onomatopoetic syllables as ta-na-naj, ti-ra-da, tra- 
lal-la, etc. Such tunes are called gajd, an ancient term used in the Magyar language in a 
rather derogatory sense for the manner of singing and shouting in such performances; this 
occurs when the urge to produce a rhythmic pattern of sounds predominates irrespective 
of the literal sense of the words or syllables. 

The songs include children’s rhymes, lullabies, love songs, wedding airs, humorous 
songs, laments, songs of parting, dance tunes (mainly followed by the gajds), ballads, and 
funeral dirges. The melodies are in varied modes, including the European major-minor, 
the Dorian, Aeolian, Phrygian, and Mixo-Lydian, and the majority of songs are actually 
versions of familiar tunes of the peoples dwelling in the area encircled by the Carpathian 
Mountains sung with Romany texts. At the same time, some of the songs show no re- 
lationship to those of this area, and it is possible that, as the writer of the preface opines, 
these are genuine Gypsy creations. 

In any case, the first step has been taken toward the clarification of the fog surrounding 
the subject of genuine Gypsy music, for these songs in their accurately printed form (most 
of the tunes were recorded by gramophone and deciphered by the system used by Bartok 
and Kodaly) supply a core of materials suitable for scientific research. The musical life of 
all the Gypsies should be ifivestigated for dependable evidence of the functional role that 
music plays in their existence. A collection of the genuine music of the Gypsies of Europe, 
Africa and America, would supply clues into the complicated forms of musical relation- 
ships often existing among racially alien peoples. The clarification of the mystery still 
hovering around the idea of genuine Gypsy music is long overdue; any collection similar 
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to that represented by this small volume would contribute substantially to the solution 
of the problem. 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania Enpre De Spur 


Masterpieces of Dala Peasant Paintings. By Svante Svardstrém. (Stockholm: Albert Bon- 
niers Forlag, 1957. Pp. 52, 25 colored plates, 24 black and white illustrations, map on 
endpaper.) 

Within the brief space of fifty-two pages Svardstrém has given us a popular characteri- 
zation and a sampling of a form of peasant art peculiar to Sweden and associated par- 
ticularly with the province of Dalarna. 

He describes the historical development of the schools of this form of painting from 
its beginning about 1750 to its decline a century later, and he distinguishes for us the 
separate schools that developed during that century, the one centered in Rattvik, the other 
in Leksand, both tourist meccas of provincial Sweden today. These decorative wall paint- 
ings have long been known in Northern Europe; Nordiska Museet in Stockholm has an 
ample collection, and Svardstrém has treated the subject previously in a more scholarly 
way. The present volume is to my knowledge the first work on the subject addressed to an 
English audience (aside from brief treatments in omnibus works like Iona Plath’s The 
Decorative Arts of Sweden {1948]). Its chief value is in the excellence of the color illustra- 
tions, chosen for their intrinsic worth and as examples of diverse styles, and subjects. The 
text consists primarily of explanatory notes to the illustrations in which individual painters 
are named, their schools and influences identified, and their idiosyncrasies and stylistic 
highlights pointed out. 

The thematic substance of these wall paintings is biblical, although royalty and other 
worldly subjects at times make an appearance. Their outstanding trait is the use of con- 
stantly varied, intricately burgeoning, space filling floral patterns known as gourds 
(kurbitser), supposedly after Jonah’s gourd. The charm of these paintings inheres in their 
wealth of bright colors, in their quaint, anachronistic representations of the Magi, the 
Marriage in Cana, or the Wise and Foolish Virgins, and in the play of humor and good 
spirits with which they are conceived. 

Svardstrém’s presentation is popular rather than a breaking of new ground. One wishes 
that the translation were less stilted and awkward (witness the title); so charming a 
subject requires a more deft touch. 

The not infrequent references in Elizabethan drama to “painted cloths” as wall decora- 
tions (e.g., Falstaff’s “Lazarus in the painted cloth”) remind us that a not unsimilar tradi- 
tion of homespun painting has been lost to us from Elizabethan England. It would be 
of interest to ferret out the possible relations of the painting tradition of Dalarna in the 
eighteenth century and the somewhat parallel Bauernmalerei from the continent and else- 


where. 


University of Tennessee Hotcer Otor Nycarp 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


Norske Folkeviser. Edited by Reidar Th. Christiansen. (Bergen, Norway: J. W. Eides 
Forlag, 1957. Pp. 174 + XIV.) 


Without doubt the most significant and important manuscript collection of ballads and 
folksongs as yet unpublished is that to be found in the archives of the Norsk Folkemin- 
nesamling in Oslo, Norway. A magnificent collection of over two hundred distinct songs, 
each in several variants, the collection was begun in the nineteenth century by such 
scholars as M. B. Landstad, Olea Crog, Sophus Bugge, and Hans Ross and brought pretty 
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well to completion by the late Knut Liestg and Rikard Berge. From time to time, begin- 
ning in 1840 with a tiny volume edited by Jgrgen Moe (Norske Viser og Stev), each of 
these men as well as some others not mentioned published portions of this collection or of 
parallel materials, but at no time has a volume been published which could bear the title 
“Den norske folkeviserne” and take its place on the shelf alongside Child’s The English 
and Scottish Popular Ballads. 

Christiansen’s recently published Norske Folkeviser is not such a volume, either. Con- 
taining forty-three ballads, twenty-five stev, a charming and informative introductory 
essay, and fourteen pages of notes which explain the source for each text and otherwise 
confine themselves to explanations of dialectal peculiarities, Christiansen’s book is beauti- 
fully—one might almost say “elegantly”—illustrated with colored woodcuts carved by 
Reidar Johan Berle and printed from the plates on special paper which is pasted in. The 
binding (quarter morocco) is appropriate to the illustrations, and we have as a result what 
in this country would be known as a “Christmas book.” 

But Norske Folkeviser is more than a “Christmas book.” It is a work of genuine interest 
to scholars. Norwegian ballads have long been overshadowed by the massive tomes of 
Danmarks gamle Folkeviser and they are difficult to come by today. M. B. Landstad’s 
nearly one thousand page edition, Norske Folkeviser, published in 1853, is scarce, expen- 
sive, and, because of Landstad’s romantic nationalism and clerical background, not always 
the best indication of actual folk tradition. Liestgl and Moe’s popular three volume edition 
of 127 ballads, also entitled Norske Folkeviser, which was published in Oslo in 1920-24, 
is also out-of-print; moreover, its texts were intended for popular consumption, and though 
they were not changed, only the best texts (i.¢., the most complete texts from the point 
of view of narrative development) were included. In Christiansen’s volume, however, there 
is a good sampling of texts taken directly from mansucripts as they were transcribed in 
the field by Landstad. A comparison with copies of Landstad’s recordings suggests that 
the only changes Christiansen made without indication were to conventionalize Landstad’s 
frequently meaningless spellings. Thus, though not a definitive edition, Christiansen’s 
book has been edited in accord with accepted modern principles and gives us in attractive 
format a reliable sample of the treasures to be found in the ballad collection in the Norsk 
Folkeminnesamling. 

There was selection, of course, for this is a popular edition and it was never intended 
as anything else. With any selection there is bound to be some quarrel; ¢.g., the reprinting 
here of “Draumkvaedet” seems unnecessary, but most Norwegians who are at all aware 
of folksongs know this visionary poem and would find its omission as disturbing as the 
omission of /utefisk from their Christmas celebrations. The omission of music is, by Ameri- 
can standards, at least, unfortunate, for it is bound to perpetuate the popular idea that 
ballads are poems rather than songs. But if, in an edition such as this, one had to 
choose between the printing of music notation and the illustrative woodcuts, the editor 
made the right choice, for the woodcuts do far more to illustrate the spirit of the songs 
than would a few bars of conventionalized music—especially when one remembers that 
Landstad was a skillful musician and composer. If he occasionally “improved” texts, 
what might he not have done to the tune? 

Finally, the appearance today of this volume is most heartening, for it suggests 
the possibility of a renaissance of interest in the popular ballads of Norway and the even 
more significant possibility that a definitive edition of all of the texts in all of their 
variants may yet be forthcoming. 


Indiana University , W. Epson Ricxmonp 


Bloomington, Indiana 
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Oppfatningen av jgtnene i de norrgne kristningsberetningene. By Ronald Grambo. (Oslo, 
Norway: n.pb., n.d. [1957?] Pp. 37. Price not indicated.) 


This brief pamphlet, concerned with “The Conception of Giants Found in Nordic 
Christian Traditions” will be of interest to anyone interested in the Icelandic sagas and 
in Scandinavian history. It will especially interest anyone who has been fascinated by the 
contradictory Christian and pagan beliefs which seem to live side by side in uneasy 
paradox in such sagas as the Heimskringla, the Biskupasaga, the Kristnisaga and even in 
Njald. A new and powerful God has appeared, but the old gods are not easily conquered 
and instead of disappearing they league themselves with giants, trolls, and witches on the 
one hand, and with the fallen angels on the other hand. 

Nothing is mentioned in this book which has not been stated or generally accepted 
before. Indeed, the pamphlet should not be read by one unfamiliar with Knut Liestgl’s 
Norske trollvisor og norrgne sogor (Kristiania, 1915) and Olav B¢’s Heilag-Olav i norsk 
folketradisjon (Oslo, 1955), for its easy generalizations based primarily upon a reading of 
sagas need the documentation of works of genuine scholarship. 

This is not to question the accuracy of this book, but is to say that the principal value 
of the book lies in its bringing together a body of evidence taken directly from the sagas, 
from Saxo Grammaticus, and from oral lore which makes more evident the generaliza- 
tion made by those familiar with the sagas: that Christian authors in transferring the 
medieval beliefs in the devil to northern grounds made use of the pagan gods and giants 
as figures of the kind of evil represented on the continent primarily by the devil and his 
cohorts, We have known it before; here we find proof in a familiar essay. 

Indiana University 
Bloomington, Indiana 


W. Epson RicHMoND 


FOLKLORE FOR CHILDREN 


The Hat-Shaking Dance, and Other Tales from the Gold Coast. By Harold Courlander 
with Albert Kofi Prempeh. Illustrated by Enrico Arno. (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 
1957. Pp. 115. $2.95.) 


The Magic Calabash: Folk Tales from America’s Islands and Alaska. Edited by Jean 
Cothran. Illustrated by Clifford N. Geary. (New York: David McKay, Inc., 1956. 
Pp. VIII + 88. $2.50.) 


The Gypsies’ Fiddle, and Other Gypsy Stories. By M. A. Jagendorf and C. H. Tillhagen. 
Illustrated by Hans Helweg. (New York: Vanguard Press, 1956. Pp. 186. $3.) 


The Priceless Cats, and Other Italian Folk Stories. By M. A. Jagendorf. Illustrated by 
Gioia Fiamenghi. (New York: Vanguard Press, 1956. Pp. 158. $3.) 


Books submitted to a folklore journal for review must be judged on their merits as 
documented folklore, and consideration of other matters—such as format, illustration, 
literary merit, and intended audience—must be set aside. 

The stories in these four volumes are based on tales which the authors came by from 
printed sources or from informants, so they say. First, how exact is the information on 
sources? Are the folk informants named and described or vaguely referred to? Second, 
was the original recording from folk informants made by tape recording, then tran- 
scribed? Was the original recording made by note, and if so, what method of notation 
was used? Third, who translated these stories into English? Fourth, what, if anything, 
does the author say about method of retelling, adapting, or editing? 

In these four story books, the most concise statement on method of recording from 
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original folk informant is to be found in The Gypsies’ Fiddle: “In two and a half years, 
. - » beginning in December, 1943 . . . Mr. Tillhagen obtained from Taikon . . . gypsy 
story teller in Stockholm .. . 10,500 pages of carefully arranged annotations on the way 
the gypsies live, as well as countless stories, songs, and riddles. . . .” The translator is not 
named; the jacket blurb states: “The colorful tales in this collection came directly from 
the great gypsy Taikon, and the authors have fashioned [italics mine] them into a book. 
... A six page introduction called “About the Gypsies” gives encyclopedic information 
about gypsies in general; and a ten page concluding section called “About These Stories” 
gives useful facts about Taikon and Gonae, the gypsy storytellers, along with occasional 
bits of definite information about specific stories intermingled with vague verbage. 

The Courlander-Prempeh book, a collection of twenty-one folktales from the Ashanti 
people of Africa’s Gold Coast, takes its title from a wild “dance” the spider Anansi per- 
formed when he tried to hide some burning hot beans under his hat. Harold Courlander 
is a folklorist who has gathered his material over a long period, working closely with 
native informants; Albert Kofi Prempeh, a young student from the Gold Coast, helped 
Courlander retell (italics mine) the tales. An introduction called “The Ashanti from 
Whom These Stories Came” presents background information otherwise difficult for a 
reader to come by; and a concluding section called “Notes on the Stories” is documentation 
of high merit, carrying exact information on each story that only a field collector could 
obtain. These Ashanti tales of wisdom and humor about the legendary Anansi who owned 
all the stories are retold simply and show no laborious contrived adapter’s rhetoric. It is 
to be regretted that no statement is made about Courlander’s and Prempeh’s association 
with the native storyteller or tellers (when and how) nor about the method of recording. 
(One good sentence could have fulfilled that job). 

The Magic Calabash: Folk Tales from America’s Islands and Alaska includes five 
stories from Alaska, five from Hawaii, three from Puerto Rico, three from the Virgin 
Islands and a concluding section, “About the Stories in This Book.” This is a companion 
volume to With a Wig, With a Wag, “American Folk Tales” from the mainland. Jean 
Cothran, the editor, was a children’s librarian who reprinted, adapted, translated or retold 
stories obtained from the JourNAL oF AMERICAN FoLKLorE; Memoirs of the American Folk- 
lore Society; publications of the Island Import Company, Honolulu; Bulletin #39, Bureau 
of American Ethnology; a publication of the U. S. Indian Service; and from Folk Tales 
from Hawaii collected and translated by M. W. Beckwith. 

This geographic potpourri carries no documentary information on original folk in- 
formants, on recorders or recording procedures, nor on translators and translations. And 
Cothran, as editor, indicates no qualifications for retelling these folktales. 

From the Preface of The Priceless Cat and from a concluding section, “A Few Notes 
About the Stories,” statements were garnered to indicate that the twenty-three Italian 
stories in this volume were collected since 1931, in a traveller's notebook by a casual 
traveller in Italy and in the Italian section of New York City. “Gathered from Siena, 
Rome, Padua, Salerno, Sicily—from a host of cities and villages—these stories are about 
all kinds of people.” The informants were apparently all kinds of people too, whose folk 
backgrounds or associations with the folk are lost in the misty regions of patchy notations 
or cold memory embroidered with romantic rhetoric. Among informants named are two 
Florentines, a Miss Flamminia Guerrini and a Miss Lucia Mosiici who contributed “tales 
they had heard or read in their younger years” and who helped so much “that they might 
almost be called co-authors.” The style of storytelling is that of the many other Jagendorf 
collections. 

The final question about these four books is: are they fiction or folklore? The question 
seems to me parallel to that raised by biography and fictionized biography. I say that 
these volumes should be shelved in fiction along with Hans Christian Andersen and must 
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take their chances (along with that great master) for survival on their literary merit. As 
folklore, the Courlander-Prempeh book of Ashanti tales and The Gypsies’ meee) could 
well merit the label of “relevant materials.” 


State Teachers College Dorotuy Howarp 
Frostburg, Maryland 


Did You Feed My Cow? Rhymes and Games from City Streets and Country Lanes. Com- 
piled by Margaret Taylor. Illustrated by Paul Galdone. (New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell, 1956. Pp. 85. $2.75.) 


A Cat Came Fiddling’ and Other Rhymes of Childhood. Adapted and made into songs 
by Paul Kapp. Illustrated by Irene Haas. Introduction by Burl Ives. (New York: Har- 
court, Brace and Company, 1956. Pp. 80. $3.00.) 


Margaret Taylor, artist and writer of note, who was born in Louisiana and grew up in 
Chicago, gathered the material in Did You Feed My Cow? from children of all races and 
ages as they chanted and played in housing projects, backyards, and country fields. This 
compilation shows no signs of “editing,” “adapting,” “retelling,” “fashioning” or other 
literary tampering with folk material. The five sections are called “Call and Response”; 
“Play Party”; “Doorstep Chants and Rhythms”; “Turn Fast! Turn Slow!” (jump rope 
rhymes); and “Street Rhymes and Bounce Ball Games.” The “Call and Response” games 
developed from a chant form peculiar to African music and have the same simple structure 
of many of the early Negro spirituals. This compilation has value as authentic folklore, 
but could have had more value to both children and adults had the volume carried notes 
on the biology of each game and chant. Two or three pages of documentation stating 
specifically which housing project, which backyard and which country field could have 
given the book permanent value as a field collection. 

Kapp’s delightful, simple tunes and Irene Haas’ humorous drawings in A Cat Came 
Fiddling are superimposed upon “old English and American nursery rhymes that we 
know under the name of Mother Goose. . . .” This book, reviewed in a journal of edu- 
cation or in a music journal, might deserve praise; but judged as folklore, reviewed in a 
folklore quarterly, is without merit. 


State Teachers College Dorotrry Howarp 
Frostburg, Maryland 3 
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Discussed: 

Areas and Ethnic Groups: Africa, 1-15 
(Dahomey); India, 356 f. 

General Topics: Accused Queen, 553-63; 
The Indian Hero as Vidyadhara, 305-11; 
Outlaw Formula, 27 f.; The Ram Lila, 
279 f.; Sibling Rivalry, The Ocdipus 


Complex, and Myth, 1-15; The Vahi- 
vanca Barots of Gujarat, 257 f. 

FoLKLorE AND ANTHROPOLOGY: Folklore: 
Breadth vs. Depth, 97-103; Entire Issue 
on India’s Traditional Culture, No. 281, 
191-518 (From the Guest Editor, 191 f., 
The Social Organization of Tradition, 
209-77, Cultural Performances and Cul- 
tural Media, 278-344, Somme Problems and 
Processes of Culture Change, 345-518); 
The Myth-Ritual Theory, 152-6 (See also 
1957, 103-14, 173, 359-61; 1958, 79-80); 
Rejoinder to Raglan and Bidney, 79-80 
(See also 1957, 103-14, 173, 359-61); Sib- 
ling Rivalry, The Oedipus Complex, and 
Myth, 1-15. 

FoLKtorE AND Literature: In American Lit- 
erature, 157-9 (See also 1957, 1-8); The 
Study of Folk Literature: Its Scope and 
Use, 139-48. 

FoLKiorE AND Mepicine: One-Eyed Ones, 159- 
61. 

FoLKLorE AND PsycHotocy: Sibling Rivalry, 
The Oedipus Complex, and Myth, 1-15. 

FoLKLore AND RELIGION: Virgin of Guadelupe, 
34-9. See Entire Issue on India’s Tradi- 
tional Culture, No. 281, 191-518. 

Geneatocy: Vahivanca Barots of Gujarat (In- 
dia), 246-76. 

HERoes: 

Semi-Fictional and Real: Robin Hood, 27-33. 

General: The Indian Hero as Vidyadhara, 
305-11. 

Ittustrations: Appalachian Dulcimer, 41 f.; 
Steel Drum, 53 f. 

INsTRUMENTs: Appalachian Dulcimer, 40-51; 
Steel Drum, 52-7. 

LANGUAGE: 

Phrases and Words: Kinship Terms, 114-21 
(Slavic); Transcriptions of Indian 
Words, 204-05. 

Regions, Groups, etc.: Africa, 123-38 (Efik 
of Nigeria); Slavic, 114-21. 

Motion Pictures: 357 f. (India). 

MusicaL Notation: Anglo-American, 42, 48-9, 
565-80; West Indies, esp. Trinidad, 56-7. 

PROVERBS: 

Areas: Lebanon, 104-14. 

Specific Proverbs: “Feed a Cold and Starve 
a Fever,” rgo. 

RIppLEs: 

Areas: Africa, 123-38 (Efik of Nigeria). 

Specific Riddles and Problems in Riddles: 
Tone Riddles in Nigeria, 123-38. 
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ETHNIC AND REGIONAL GROUPS 


AaBaMa: Dulcimer, 40 f. 

Arrica: Beliefs, Customs, and Superstitions, 1 
f. (Dahomey), 23-6 (Wolof), S 13 (Ni- 
geria); Riddles, 123-38 (Efik of Ni- 
geria); Tales, 3 f. (Dahomey). 

ENGLAND: Beliefs, Customs, and Superstitions, 
532 f. 

France: Beliefs, Customs, and Superstitions, 
532 f. 

Georcia: Dulcimer, 4o f. 

Germany: Beliefs, Customs, and Superstitions, 
164-5 (in America). 

Inp1A: Beliefs, Customs, and Superstitions (in- 
cludes sociological analyses, caste analy- 
ses, and such), 191 f., 209-15, 216-23, 
224-30, 231 f., 241-5, 248 f., 279 f., 305 f., 
325-35, 336 f., 347-88, 389 f. 397-412, 
413-21, 422-45, 446-78, 479 f., 504-18; 
Crafts, 224 f.; Dances, 355 f. (disc.); 
Drama, 279-304 (disc.) ; Genealogists and 
Mythographers, 246-76; Heroes, 305-11; 


Hymns, etc., 355 f. (disc.); Merchants, 
231-40; Oral Poets, 312-24. 
Kentucky: Dulcimer, 40 f.; Songs, 16-17. 
LEBANON: Proverbs, 104-14. 
Marytanp: Dulcimer, 4o f. 
Mexico: Beliefs, Customs, and Superstitions, 
34-0. 
Mississippi: Dulcimer, 4o f. 
Necro Lire AND CULTURE: 
Africa: 1 f., 23-6, 123-38, S 13. 
West Indies: 
St. Lucia: Beliefs, Customs, and Supersti- 
tions, 541 f.; Songs, 546-9. 
Trinidad, etc.: Steel Drum, 52-7. 
Nortu Carouina: Dulcimer, 40 f. 
PENNsYLVANIA: Dulcimer, 4o f. 
SoutH Carotina: Dulcimer, 40 f. 
TENNESSEE: Dulcimer, 40 f. 
Vircinia: Beliefs, Customs, and Superstitions, 
164-5; Dulcimer, 4o f. 
West Virornta: Dulcimer, 4o f. 


SONG TITLES AND FIRST SIGNIFICANT LINES 


Cuants From “Tue RAM Lit?” of India, 284-7. 
Calendar, 300-02. 

Farr Mary oF WALuINcTON (Child gr), 532-40 
(discussed). 

Grounp Hos, 48 (music only). 

_ Ka Pwés Fédina abiyé-1, 547. 

Kapowal Kabum, 548. 

Tue Lass oF Rocu Royat (Child 76), 553-63 
(discussed). 

Lawén Lawéz bay, 549. 

Mama mwé sé yo Babdyé, 546. 

Nu ka pasé, 548. 


Oh my friend! I am deeply in love with Him, 
371. 

PoNTPLANKOAT, 532-40 (discussed). 

Sé té yo ju li vé Jwiyé, 547. 

Sm Hucx (Child 155), 16-17. 

Sourwoop Mountain, 48-9 (music only) 

Tamit Hymn, 353. 

Though they give me the jewels from Indra’s 
abode, 353. 

U sé sésé évék, 549. 

Wén Dennis u étwajé, 547. 

Will He not come down the street, 371-2. 


TALE-TYPES, COMMON INDIAN TALES, THOMPSON MOTIFS 


Tare-Types: Mt. 706-07, see 553-63 (discussed). 


INCIDENTS, CHARACTERS, AND THE LIKE, BY SYSTEM USED IN “AN ANALYTICAL 
INDEX TO THE JOURNAL OF AMERICAN FOLKLORE, VOLS. 1-67, 68, 69, 70” 


Chance and Fate. 
Helpers. 
Family Members, 8 f. (Mother). 
Deceptions. 
Thefts and Cheats. 
Use another’s sandals when stealing to 
throw guilt on innocent, 8. 
Magic and Marvels. 
Animals. 
Birds, 4. 
Objects nd Places. 


Divining Nuts, 3. 

Peppers, 9-10. 

Powder, 9. 

Medicine, 9. 

Writing of Destiny, 3. 
Occurrences (Extraordinary). 

Childbirth: all wives confined the same 

day, 9. 

Persons and Creatures. 

Dwarfs, 23 f. 

TWIN ADVENTURERS, 3 f. 
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Powers. 
Growth (Abnormal, 
plants), 9. 
Overcome all obstacles, 8. 
Transformations. 
Animal to Animal, 9 (sheep to horses). 
Humans and Animals to Objects, 10 (man 
to mountain). 
Mythology. 
Creation and Regulation of Life and Pres- 
ent Order, 3 £., 8. 
Explanatory Tales. 
Miscellany. 
Son disobediant, not industrious .. . 
never succeeds father, 5. 
Human Institutions and Life Established. 
Culture Heroes. See Twin Adventurers 
above. 
Death, 9 f. 
Gods (Miscellaneous), 3 f., 7 f. 
Natural Phenomena. 
Mist and Dew, ro. 


of persons and 


Journal of American Folklore 


Thunder and Lightning, 3 f., 10. 
Weather (esp. Rain), 3 f. 
World Catastrophes. 
Drought (World Fire ?), 3-4. 
Ogres. 
Kinds of. 
Animals. 
Bees, 9 f. 
Human and Superhuman. 
Cyclops, 159-61. 
Sex. 
Miraculous Conceptions and Births. 
Stamp foot and child appears, 9. 
Tests and Tasks. 
Impossible Tasks, 9. 
Unnatural Cruelty. 
Family. 
Children Mistreated, 9-10. 
Wives Mistreated, 8 f., 553 f. (ACCUSED 
QUEEN TALE). 











Sticks in the Knapsack 





A NEW COLLECTION OF Ozark Fok TALEs By 
Vance Randolph 





Here is a new collection of stories that contain the wit and wisdom of 
the Ozark people. The quaint and robust expressions of the mountaineers 
(which Mr. Randolph presents admirably in this volume) are of. the 
quality that have attracted so many readers to his tradition, and the 
stories themselves are fresh. The first settlers in the Ozarks came from the 
southern Appalachians in the early 1800s, and their descendants had 
little to do with the outside world for more than a century. In their 
isolation they developed an oral lore. With perception, humor, and 
imagination these self-contained people have kept their tradition alive 
and have given us a unique record of their experiences. $3.75 


Other collections of Ozark folk tales by Vance Randolph 


THE TALKING TURTLE 


“Vance Randolph . . . has assembled and made available to folklore scholars and the 
general reader the best compilation that bas yet come from his pen. . . . His stories 
seem to emerge almost spontaneously, without the exertion of special effort. All of 
them are chucked full of the folk flavor of the region that has fostered and nurtured 
them.”"—The Midwest Journal ‘ $4.00 


THE DEVIL’S PRETTY DAUGHTER 


“Told and collected in cabin, tavern, country store, around midnight camp fires near 
the ridge trails, on shady courthouse steps and churchyard grass—these stories are our 
heritage both as Americans and as men. As usual, Vance Randolph manages to capture 
a lot of their oral aura, never forcing the language.”—-New York Times $3.75 


WHO BLOWED UP THE CHURCH HOUSE? 


“This book is a sine qua non for the study of the folktale in America; it is also a 
pleasure to read and re-read.”—Midwest Folklore $3.50 


WE ALWAYS LIE TO STRANGERS 


“What Mr. Randolph so admirably presents here is living speech warm from the lips 
of the hill-topper. No other collection of tall tales that I know captures anything like 
so much of the oral magic of the genre. Here is the robust humor of the form in 
abundance and here also are its rare flashes of rustic loveliness."—The Christian 
Science Monitor 


OZARK SUPERSTITIONS 


“Ozark Superstitions is one of the great works on superstitions to appear in this or 
any other country. In scope and method, and in its complete integrity, Randolph’s 
work is one of the finest ever to have come from the pen of an American folklorist.” 
—Journal of American Folklore $3.75 


$4.00 


At your bookstore or order from 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 


2960 Broadway New York 27, New York 














AMERICAN FOLKLORE SOCIETY 
ANNUAL MEETING 


The seventieth annual meeting of the Society will be held in conjunc- 


tion with the meeting of the Modern Language Association in New York, 


27-28 December 1958. Program Chairman: W. Edson Richmond, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Indiana; Chairman of the Committee on Local 


Arrangements: B. A. Botkin, Croton-On-Hudson, New York. 














BOOK LAND 


6631 Hollywood Boulevard 
Hollywood 28, California 


Specializing in books on Anthropology, Archaeology, 
Ethnology, Folklore, and Mythology. 


Folklore List +1 now available. Send for free copy. 


We search for and report on wanted books free of charge. 


World-wide contacts. Send us your want-lists. 











